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Deaconesses look ahead 

Last week the deaconesses of the 
world took a look at their future. Meet- 
ing in Denmark, Oct. 9-16, they tried 
“to increase the sense of the significance 
of the ministry of women.” They 
adopted a constitution for an “Interna- 
tional Federation of the Union of Dea- 
coness Associations and Institutions.” 

It was Oct. 13 in 1836 when the first 
deaconesses entered training. This Prot- 
estant idea of full-time Christian serv- 
ice for women was pioneered by the 
German pastor, Theodore Fliedner. In 
1849 he brought four of his deaconesses 
to America. 

A great-grandson of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg transplanted the deaconess 
idea from the Lutheran to the Episcopal 
church. Methodists took it up too. 

The deaconess idea never became 
widespread in America, though there 
are 10 Lutheran motherhouses enroll- 
ing 500 sisters over here. In Europe 
the idea flourished, brought forth more 
than 100 motherhouses, 50,000 sisters. 

Next chapter in the deaconess story 
ss probably in the hands of two ULC 
sisters attending the meeting in Den- 
mark: Sisters Edna Hill and Margaret 
Fry. They will go to Asia with the idea 
of woman’s full-time service. On the 
continent where deaconesses were com- 
missioned by St. Paul in the first Chris- 
tian century, they will investigate pos- 
sibilities of training women of South 
India. 


No hesitation 

While U.S. politicians hesitated on 
the subject of relief for Europe, Lu- 
therans increased their program of aid. 
Grants totaling $840,665 were allocated 
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to 10 war-ravaged countries at a meet- 
ing of the national committee for the 
Lutheran World Federation last month. 

At the request of Hilfswerk, $130,000 
went to purchase raw hides for the 
manufacture of 100,000 pairs of shoes in 
Germany. By sending raw materials to 
be manufactured inside Germany, the 
value of the contribution is greatly in- 
creased, according to Hilfswerk officials. 
Work is provided for the German peo- 
ple at the same time physical needs are 
met. Other purchases ranged from 12 
tons of paper to 42 tons of food. 

To Finland will go 300 bicycles for 
use of pastors and deaconesses; 700 — 
pairs of rubbers; 300 pairs of arctics; | 
30,000 yards of flannel and 30,000 yards 
of linen, to be made into clothing for | 
small children; 840 raincoats; and 500 
yards of black cloth for deaconess uni- | 
forms. 

Money also went to aid Norway, Hun- | 
gary, Czechoslovakia, China, India, | 
France, Palestine, and displaced per-_ 
sons from Estonia. 


Make plans for refugees 
Back to Europe for the fourth time | 
since the war went. Dr. Ralph H. Long. | 
He was flying to Geneva, Switzerland, | 
in mid-October, to see what he could |] 
do about displaced persons. 
The IRO (International Refugee Or- | 
ganization), YMCA, World Council of | 
Churches, and Lutheran World Federa- | 
tion would see what could be done’ 
about a million DPs, most of them in 
camps in Germany, Sweden. There are 
also the 15 million people in Germany 
and Austria who have been expelled 
from Central Europe and the Balkans. 
Among DPs in Germany are Lith- 
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THESE ARE DPs. These Estonian refugees who escaped to Sweden when Russians seized their little 
country, are some of the 24 who crossed to America in a 43-foot boat this summer. This picture ~ 
was taken in New York, where they were told they must be deported unless President Truman 
intervenes in their favor. Another boatload of Estonians reached Miami, Florida, early this month. 
They also await deportation, unless a special ruling is made on their behalf 


uanian college professors, Polish chem- 
ists, and philosophers, architects, mu- 
sicians, dentists, farmers, factory work- 
ers from half a dozen countries. No- 
body seems eager to get them. 

Canada will double the number of 
DPs it is willing to take. South Amer- 
ican countries are in the market for 
some. The United States hasn’t made 
up its mind. 


Catholics will prepare 

U.S. Roman Catholics sent two Jesuit 
priests to Germany this summer to dis- 
cover how many talented DPs could be 
picked up as teachers in American col- 
leges. “Once we have introduced a few 
thousand of these highly qualified men 
and women to serve --American .com- 
munities, it should be easy to create 
a healthy public opinion in regard to 
the lesser qualified persons.in the DP 
camps,” reports Father Gerald G. 
Walsh. “The Stratton bill would then 
not meet the kind of ‘ill-informed and 
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suspicious opposition which it is meet- 
ing at present.” 

Americans who favor admitting the 
DPs should make plans as to how they 
can be settled in the U.S., says America, 
Jesuit weekly. There should be 1) 
competent field-workers to make con- 
tacts and arrange details abroad; 2) a 
well-organized central office in the 
United States able to handle tens of 
thousands of cases. Roman Catholic 
bishops and other leaders at the Rural 
Life Conference next month will discuss 
placement of DPs. 

‘It is scarcely to be expected * that 
Christian agencies handling case loads 
of perhaps a thousand or so a yeaf, ‘will 
be adequate for the new and -greatly 
increased task before us,” says Amer- 
ica. “Christians may not realize it,-but 
their own capacities and willingness-to 
accommodate refugees will undoubtedly 
be a major consideration when Congress 
takes up'the question of the Stratton 
bill or similar legislation.” 


Quiet day for Executive Board 

Usually a quarterly meeting of the 
United Lutheran Church executive 
board begins early, ends late. Two days 
of prolonged sessions are needed. This 
month the Executive Board ran out of 
work at the end of one day, Oct. 8. 
Scores of business affairs had been 
handled swiftly. 

{The Board put Utah in the Rocky 
Mountain Synod. No ULC congrega- 
tions have existed in that state, but mis- 
sion work is planned. That will reduce 
to six the number of states in which 
there are no ULC churches: Idaho, 
Louisiana, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. Nevada came 
off the list this year: a mission was 
opened in Reno. 

{| The ULC convention, opening Oct. 
6 next year, will be scheduled for Town 
Hall in Philadelphia, instead of the 
Academy of Music. The Board com- 
pared rental costs; decided delegates 
could walk a few extra blocks from 
their hotels to the meeting place. 

| A new stewardship film, to follow 
up the highly successful “And Now I 
See”’—now showing in 4,000 ULC 
churches—was authorized for 1948. 

| Dates were set for Knubel-Miller 
Lectures .. . Nov. 20, 21 in Albany, 
N. Y. ..... Dec. 1-3 in Hickory, N. C. 
The lectures, by Prof. Joseph Sittler, 
will be given in three additional cities 
in 1948. 

A new study of probable ULC at- 
titude toward membership in the pro- 
posed National Council of Churches 
was authorized. Now published is the 
tentative constitution for a National 
Council, merging the Federal Council 
of Churches and other interdenomina- 
tional organizations. 

{To help out a group of Philadelphia 
pastors who are publishing a German- 
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language paper, Kirchliches Monats- 
blatt, the Executive Board granted 
$2,000. Since the end of the Luther- 
ischer Herold, there has been no of- 
ficial ULC German-language publica- 
tion. Considerable immigration of 
German-speaking people may be ex- 
pected in the U.S. and Canada in the 
next decade, argued the ULC commit- 
tee on German interests. Congregations 
clinging to the German language will 
be missionary outposts in receiving 
these people. “(German religious litera- 
ture is an indispensable tool in these 
operations,” said the committee. 

{| Fifteen clergymen and laymen were 
named as an allocation commission to 
meet Jan. 20 to plan distribution of 
approximately $650,000 in ULC appor- 
tion benevolence income. They are: 
(clergymen) Wouter V. Garrett, Henry 
V. Kahlenberg, Walter E. Kaitschuk, 
Carveth P. Mitchell, Charles A. Puls; 
(laymen) Charles C. Culp, Harvey 
Graber, A. B. Greiner, Charles S. Heilig, 
George S. Schlegel, Edmund F. Wagner. 


Home stretch 

If offerings for ULC apportionment 
would increase 16 per cent in 1947, the 
church would reach its benevolence 
goal for the first time in its history. 

Three-fourths of 1947 was over when 
the ULC executive Board met this 
month. Apportionment offerings to 
date had exceeded those of 1946 by 6.1 
per cent, Treasurer Beisler reported. 

There was still a long way to go. In 
three years offerings for ULC appor- | 
tioned benevolence had increased dras- _ 
tically. Total in 1944 was $1,583,269. 
The 1945 total was 22 per cent higher— 
$1,932,390. Last year these offerings 
were $2,153,056, 11 per cent above those 
of ’45. 

A 6.1 per cent gain for whole of 1947 | 
would bring the year’s total to $2,284,392 | 
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—considerably short of the $2,500,000 
goal. 

Total ULC apportionment receipts in 
nine months of 1947 had been $1,704,365. 
Special benevolences (largely World 
Action) had totaled $2,432,372. 


Going to Amsterdam 

From among 1,839,484 United Lu- 
therans, four were to be chosen as dele- 
gates to the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. They would go to 
the Netherlands next summer for the 
15-day meeting opening Aug. 22 in 
Amsterdam. 

This month the ULC Executive 
Board named the delegates: President 
Franklin Clark Fry ... Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, a member of the World Council 
provisional committee . . . Dr. Henry 
Beisler, a layman who is ULC treas- 
urer ... Mrs. James Lindsay Almond 
of Roanoke, Va. 


World Council Delegate 
... Mrs. Almond was chosen 
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Michelfelder coming 

Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, who has been 
chief European representative of the 
American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation since July of 1945, 
will return to the United States before 
Christmas on a six-week furlough. He 
will help to open Lutheran World Ac- 
tion’s 1948 appeal for $4,000,000. 

This will be Dr. Michelfelder’s second 
visit to the U.S. since he began his work 
overseas. He was on furlough last year 
from late August to early October. 

During his absence from Geneva, 
Switzerland, the Rev. Martin O. Diet- 
rich, who went abroad last month for 
the LWF’s American Section, will carry 
on Dr. Michelfelder’s duties on behalf 
of the Lutheran World Federation and 
the World Council of Churches. 

Also returning to America in Decem- 
ber will be the Rev. J. W. Heikkinen, 
who for the past year has been serving 
as liaison in Finland for the American 
Section of the LWF. Pastor Heikkinen 
believes that the situation in Finland 
is such that it will not be necessary to 
have a representative stationed there 
when he completes his present assign- 
ment. 


Catholics in line 

In St. Louis 700 Roman Catholics 
didn’t agree with their archbishop. They 
were unwilling to accept his decision 
that Negro pupils could attend paro- 
chial high schools where their children 
were enrolled. 

They formed the Catholic Parents’ 
Association of St. Louis, and carried 
their case to the Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, Amleto Cicognani. 
Nothing could be done about the mat- 
ter, said the Apostolic Delegate. 

That ended the Parents’ Association. 
“The only alternative for us is to turn 
and attack our archbishop and our 
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Catholic faith,” declared John P. Bar- 
rett, the association’s chairman. “I will 
not do that. You cannot scandalize the 
Catholic Church and the Archbishop of 
St. Louis and remain out of sin. . 

I am not going to remain as chairman. 
I’m going to remain a Catholic.” He 
asked the association to disband. 

Someone jumped up in the meeting 
and said: “I make a motion to accept 
your resignation as chairman.” 

“That's not the issue,” Barrett an- 
swered. “I asked for a motion to dis- 
band.” 

“We're not going to disband,” shouted 
one member. “Let’s all pull our chil- 
dren out of the Catholic Church.” 
Eventually Barrett got the association 
disbanded. 

“What happened to me this week I 
don’t want to happen to anyone else 
... he said. A reporter for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch tried to get Bar- 
rett to state what happened. “It’s some- 
thing personal to me, and I don’t wish 
to discuss it,” he replied. “He’s been a 
hot spot since Thursday,” another ex- 
plained. 

“There’s some hidden reason for his 
taking the stand he has tonight,” said 
another regarding Barrett. “There are 
some matters in the Catholic religion 
that cannot always be talked about.” 


Time to fight, Pope thinks 

Pope Pius XII was thinking about 
Pope Pius V. It was on an October day 
in 1571 that an army provided my Pius 
V, allied with Spain and Venice in the 
“Christian League,” defeated the Turks 
in the famous naval battle of Lepanto. 

On the anniversary of that October 
day, Pius XII told U.S. congressmen 
visiting him at Castel Gondolfo that 
the present situation resembles that of 
1571, when “powers representing Chris- 
tian civilization united to defeat the 


colossal threat from the East.” 

Some enemies of justice can be 
brought to terms only by force, the 
pope warned the congressmen. 


Battle of the water bill 

In Dayton, Ohio, there were a lot of 
unpaid water bills. They piled up dur- 
ing depression years. Dayton agreed to 
accept 50 cents on each dollar owed, call 
the bills paid. 

Roman Catholic parochial schools and 
an orphanage were among the delin- 
quents. Eventually the city commis- 
sioners agreed to settle the orphanage 
bill for a 35 per. cent payment. The 
orphanage said it would pay $1. When 
this offer was rejected, the orphanage 
bill was turned over to the local Com- 
munity Chest, which paid it. 

Protestant clergymen were disturbed. 
They discussed the matter excitedly in 
the Church Federation meeting. It 
might be an issue in the autumn elec- 
tion, they said. 


Avoiding alcoholism 

“Don’t drink,” says the pamphlet 
published this month by the ULC Board 
of Social Missions. “That is the one sure 
way to avoid becoming an alcoholic.” 

The 16-page statement on the “Bev- 
erage Alcohol Situation” reviews the 
history of the drinking problem from 
ritual libations of primitive tribes to the 
socially acceptable cocktail party of 
1947. 

“The great middle class was over- 
whelmingly dry” in the pre-prohibition 
period, says the pamphlet. Today 


drinking is “no longer a moral issue 


with many people. In only a few circles 
does one lose caste if he drinks.” 


Should ministers drink? 


“This abhorrence of liquor in any 
form, and in any quantity, is a com- 
paratively modern tabu. ... The church | 
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through the ages has not condemned 
the indulgence in alcoholic beverages. 
... There are times and places where 
drinking is altogether fitting.” 

Thus speaks Mrs. X—an anonymous 
woman writing in Advance, national 
journal of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. “And,” says Mrs. X, “what 
is right for us to do is also right for our 
pastor.” She thinks ministers “should 
not have liquor on their breath when 
‘on duty.’” At other times “it is a 
matter of personal preference.” 

Roman Catholic clergy and the Epis- 
copal ministers don’t object to taking a 
drink, says Mrs. X. They “have crossed 
this bridge to their members long ago.” 
The cocktail before dinner is an ac- 
cepted custom among the members of 
an average city or suburban Congrega- 
tional church. Why should the clergy 
not share in the custom? 

The “whole level of your discussion,” 
replies an anonymous clergyman to 
Mrs. X in Advance, “seems to be a little 
low spiritually.” 


Methodists won't drink 

“Opposition to alcohol as a beverage 
is in the Methodist blood, and when 
they cease to be anti-liquor, they have 
ceased to be Methodists,’ Dr. William 
Warren Sweet told a Methodist gather- 
ing in Springfield, Mass., last month. 

Dr. Sweet, University of Chicago pro- 
fessor, is a notable writer on American 
church history. 

A new prohibition law “much more 
stringent than the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act” is needed, 
said Dr. Sweet. “Methodists always 
knew that repeal was a mistake.” The 
liquor situation is now “the worst in my 
lifetime.” 


Less liquor 
‘Definite evidence” indicates a 
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greater trend toward sobriety “than we 
have seen for a long time,” claimed Dr. 
EM. Jellinek. The first break in the 
wartime drinking spree came in 1947, 
announced the director of alcohol 
studies at Yale University. He spoke at 
an “Institute on Problems of Alcohol- 
ism” in Pittsburgh. 

The number of drinkers decreased 
more than 30 per cent this year, said 
Dr. Jellinek. He claimed drinking is 
losing favor even among college boys. 
Higher prices and less money to spend 
are major reasons for the downward 
trend. 

Drinking has gone up and down like 
waves over the centuries, Dr. Jellinek 
believes. In 1850 the average consumer 
of hard liquor drank 4.17 gallons of 
alcohol a year; now the average is 1.97. 
Beer drinking, though, is nearly 10 
times grater than in 1850. 

There were 1,248 alcoholics among 
every 100,000 persons in the U.S. in 1910, 
he estimates. There are now 857 per 
100,000. The line between drinkers and 
teetotalers was more sharply drawn 40 
years ago than it is now. “Users were 
boozers.” Drinking is now more wide- 
spread, but not so reckless. Realization 
that alcoholism is a disease, not a habit, 
has something to do with the drop in 
heavy drinking. 


Lack of churchgoing is crime cause 

People must get back into the habit 
of going to church if there is to be a 
decrease of crime in Iowa, according 
to R. W. Nebergall, chief of the state 
bureau of investigation. 

Saying that there has been “a large 
increase in burglaries, safe cracking, 
larceny, forgeries, confidence games and 
murders since the end of the war,” 
Nebergall claimed that failure of many 
to attend church services is one reason 
for the crime wave. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Less food 

THE WORLD FOOD situation continues 
to grow worse. Aside from European 
droughts, and consequent blasted har- 
vests, there has been lack of fertilizers, 
insecticides, machinery. 

What could be grown under normal 
conditions was already restricted by 
these deficiencies. To this must be 
added the idle lands, due to enforced 
population shifts, and the result of es- 
tates being broken up into small plots 
for the peasants. However equitable 
that may have seemed, the outcome was 
poor crops, and less available for the 
public because more stays with the 
farmers. 

The situation is now worse than the 
condition after World War I. Then the 
war’s end released huge food-stocks 
piled up in Asia. Now Asia itself needs 
to be fed, and to that must be added 
the uncomfortable fact that the com- 
bined population of both areas is, for 
some reason, estimated to be 4 per cent 
larger than before the war. 

The situation might be worse. Dump- 
ing of food from Asia contributed to 
create the U.S. depression of 1921. The 
present shortage keeps markets up, but 
makes more demands on our supplies. 
However, the present official appeals 
for self-restriction in eating and buy- 
ing would be more impressive to Amer- 
icans if they did not remember the 
dumped potatoes, a loss due to govern- 
ment subsidies to keep up the price. 


Deep well 

YAKUTSK IN Sr1BerIA has an intriguing 
source of water supply. It comes from 
a 1,640-foot-deep well, drilled in 1946, 
through a 720-foot-deep top layer of 
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frozen tundra. The Soviet Institute for 
the Study of Eternally Frozen Soil hap- 
pily pointed out this way of getting a 
steady supply of good water. 

Soviet scientists have been specializ- 
ing on Arctic conditions and possibil- 
ities for several decades. In their pur- 
suit of a new branch of investigation— 
ice forecasting—they have been chart- 
ing Arctic ice-drifts and currents. At 
present they are absorbed in develop- 
ing a new chart of these movements, 
based upon the results of former fore- 
casts. These predictions have now be- 
come about 75 per cent accurate, and 
promise an even greater accuracy in 
the near future. 


Too much money 

CHIEF TROUBLE with money nearly 
everywhere is that there is too much 
of it, accompanied naturally by a steady 
reduction of its value as inflation gains 
speed. Britain’s money supply is dou- 
ble that of prewar days. 

Lack of production works evil in two 
ways—it fails to furnish essential ma- 


terials to meet domestic needs, and it ] 


hinders export trade by which Britain 
could balance her international credit 
and at the same time supply her people 
with items by import. Consequently 
her people spend their money for non- 
essentials, in gambling and speculation, 
all to the detriment of the value of their 
currency. British women have gone on 
a buying spree, induced by the govern- 


ment’s warning of impending embargoes | 


on imports. These women are concen- 


trating mostly on canned goods, coffee | 


and other stable, preservable foods, also 
on house and kitchen articles. 

France is even worse off with an 
eight-fold increase of her money sup- 
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ply over prewar days, and a conse- 
quently poorer situation industrially, 
economically, and socially. Conditions 
are even worse in other European coun- 
tries, as has been exemplified in the 
fantastic flights of paper money into the 
trillions, with corresponding prices. 
Their natural recourse is to seek the 
stabilizing influence of U.S. loans, but 
these in turn will eventually lead to the 
over-increase of U.S. currency, and the 
inevitable reduction of dollar value. 


Push back the sea 

HOLLAND IS PRESSING her fight with 
the sea—not this time in defense but in 
conquest. Growth of her cities and the 
encroachment of urban areas of her 
farmlands require action. This en- 
croachment is estimated at about 5,000 
cultivable acres annually. 

The Netherlands Association for Land 
Reclamation has taken the matter in 
hand with a long-range program to re- 
claim coastal areas lost by reason of 
Holland’s much indented coast-line. 
The purpose is to straighten out the 
coast by limiting outlets solely to the 
ports of Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

By salvaging the water-covered areas 
created by coastal indentations, the As- 
sociation confidently expects to add 
950,000 farm-land acres to Holland. 
That would mean an increase of her 
area by 16 per cent of her land surface. 


- Ratio 

CHINESE PRIVATE trade is heading for 
extinction, unless the Government will 
step out of the export business. At 
present it monopolizes the export of 
_China’s chief articles—tung oil, hog 
bristles, frozen eggs, cotton textiles, 
wolfram, tea, silk and salt. The Gov- 
ernment has organized trading corpo- 
rations of its own; buys from the pro- 
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ducers and domestic traders with the 
paper money it prints, and thus, by its 
special opportunities and the inflation 
spiralled by its uncontrolled currency, 
has put private exporting on the skids. 
The private concerns had a little relief 
when the revised regulations of last 
August freed them from the official 
12,000 to 1 rate of exchange for Amer- 
ican dollars. The Government then be- 
gan paying for supplies at a rate of 
$39,000 Chinese for a U.S. dollar. But 
by that time the free rate had risen to 
40,000 to 1, and already it is over 60,000 
to 1. That means the private trader will 
lose every time he sells to the Govern- 
ment at the domestic ratio, and will lose 
still more by the 12,000 to 1 ratio on all 
export or import transactions. The Gov- 
ernment gets them going and coming. 


Traveling 

ONE VERY PRACTICAL reason why no 
special session of Congress could be 
held at the present time rests upon the 
absence of about 200 members inspect- 
ing conditions all over the world. They 
are after first-hand information on the 
problems—political, economic, social, 
industrial, ideological—that are 
plaguing the world. They are most 
heavily concentrated in the national 
centers of actual and potential trouble 
in Europe, but their quests have led 
them also to the significant areas of the 
Americas, Asia, Africa and the isles 
of the Pacific. Whatever their political 
bias may be, nevertheless their prevail- 
ing desire is to bring intelligence and 
direct understanding to the solution of 
the problems existing, and guidance to 
the thinking of the American public. 
With that may come the removal of 
much obstructive suspicion, as well as 
an appreciation of the essential and 
inescapable oneness of the world. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


There Are Still Service Centers 


Need for special ministry to men and women of the armed services 


has dwindled, but in strategic locations there is work to be done 


GoNE FROM THEIR prominent locations 
in dozens of American cities are the Lu- 
theran Service Centers. At the crest of 
the war years they were crowded day 
and night. Soldiers and sailors needed 
their friendly, encouraging ministry. 

As need for the centers dwindled, 
they have closed. Leases were not re- 
newed. Furnishings were sold. “For 
RENT” signs appeared in the windows. 
Of 80 centers operating when the war 
ended, only 20 were open at the begin- 
ning of 1947. Seven of these have been 
closed now, and two more are scheduled 
for closing Dec. 31. 

There may be continuing need for a 
few of the centers near large naval 


HONOLULU Service Center appeals to U.S. sailors stopping off in Hawaii. 
quarters of the congregation now belonging to the ULC. Pastor H. Edward Hamme is director 
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bases or air-force training stations: 
Astoria, Oregon; San Antonio, Texas; 
Bremerton, Washington. From 7,000 to 
9,000 servicemen are still coming to 
such centers each month. 

A few centers are maintained at min- 
imum expense in parish buildings of 
congregations located near camps or 
bases. One of them, in Honolulu, is still 
a favorite place for travelers stopping 
off on their way through Hawaii. Some- 
thing like the Honolulu center, but not 
so well attended, is one at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, where quarters are provided in 
the basement of the Lutheran church. 


ONE OF THE LAST centers to close— 


It is in the parish 
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sometime before next March 31, is in 
Washington, D. C. It has had its best 
days since the war ended. Government 
workers, students, and veterans visit 
the attractive rooms just across the 
square from the White House. 

It was quite a festive day in Wash- 
ington when the center opened, March 
26, 1944. Princess Martha and Prince 
Olaf of Norway headed the list of dis- 
tinguished guests, which included am- 
bassadors and ministers from Lutheran 
countries, representatives of the Army 
and Navy, and members of Congress. 

For three and a half years, the center 
has been open to servicemen and 
women, and also to civilian government 
workers who come from all parts of the 
country to work in Washington. One 


floor of the dormitory is occupied by 
veteran students in nearby universities. 
«The service center has served as a 
rallying point for Washington Luther- 
ans. Thirty-four churches of four 
synods have co-operated in the canteen 
and hostess schedules. The Lutheran 
Ministerial Association and the Lu- 
theran Youth Council, both intersyn- 
odical, have met at the center. Several 
nights each week, the center has been 
host to group meetings, large and small. 

Activities at the Washington center 
have involved several phases of the 
work of the National Lutheran Council. 
Its ministry to service personnel is un- 
der the Service Commission; that to 
government workers, under the Divi- 
sion of American Missions. The Rev. 


A LEATHER-BOUND BIBLE was given ‘in July to the 200,000th person to énter the Washington 
Service Center, which opened in 1944. It was presented by the Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen 
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Carl Plack, in charge of the ministry to 
hospitalized veterans for the Division 
of Welfare, has his office at the center. 
Dr. Gould Wickey and his staff of the 
ULC Board of Education occupy offices 
there. The Rev. William Sprenkel, stu- 
dent pastor under the Student Service 
Commission, uses the center for city- 
wide student events. The center serves 
as a collection depot for Lutheran World 
Relief clothing, and has been the dis- 
tribution point for Lutheran World 
Action films in Maryland, Virginia. 
Director of the center is the Rev. 
Robert E. Van Deusen. In addition to 
activities as service pastor, he has done 
pioneer work in Lutheran public re- 
lations among government departments. 


Christians Get Old 


By FRANCIS ALLEN SHEARER 


In January the National Lutheran 
Council will adopt a long-range policy 
on ministry to personnel of the armed 
services. Its Service Commission, es- 
tablished early in 1941, will probably 
be given the status of a bureau under 
the guidance of Dr. Ralph H. Long. 

Not many projects undertaken by 
Lutheran churches of America have 
been so well carried out as the min- 
istry to men and women in World War 
Il. Lutheran chaplains were secured in 
adequate numbers for duty in the army 
and navy, and were given strong sup- 
port through provision of equipment 
and supplies. Service centers were 
maintained wherever they were needed, 
and did their work well. 


An increasing proportion of the American people are over 65. Churches 


have not thought enough about giving them the special attention they need 


Most oF Us are going to live to grow 
old. At least we shall live beyond the 
sixty-fifth birthday which is often con- 
sidered the starting point of old age. 

In 1860 there were in the United 
States 860,000 persons over 65 years 
of age. In 1945 there were 9,920,000 
persons who had passed this point. In 
1970 estimates predict that there will be 
16,000,000. 

Some older people will be unhappy, 
filled with fears of the physical things 
of life. Where shall I live? Whence 
shall I get bread? Who will care for 
me when I am sick? Who will be my 
friend? Coupled with concern about 
material things will be, for some, un- 
happy recollections . . . “remember not 
the sins of my youth.” People who are 
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too cumbered about with such material 
and spiritual cares will find it difficult 
to live with themselves and with others. 


THE CHURCH CAN BE helpful to the 
growing proportion of older people in 
our midst. A deserved tribute needs to 
be made to the homes for aged of the 
Lutheran Church. Homes listed as “Lu- 
theran” rank second in number and 
third in size among homes in the United 
States operated by religious groups. The 
homes associated with the United Lu- 
theran Church are conducted according 
to high standards. People living in them | 
are well cared for and their spiritual 
life is carefully nurtured. There are 
two “buts” about our homes. 1) Some | 
persons do not like to live in a home | 
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A MEETING-PLACE for old people should be as eagerly provided by churches as quarters for youth 


with so many other people of the same 
age group. 2) Our homes have a capacity 
of only one person in every two thou- 
sand baptized members, or one person 
in every thousand communicant mem- 
bers. 

To provide more facilities the Na- 
tional Home at Washington, D. C., has 
begun additions, the homes at Erie, Pa., 
and Zelienople, Pa. have gathered 
money for additions to their buildings. 
Homes have been opened at Moores- 
town, N. J., and Los Angeles this year. 

Congregations are faced with an op- 
portunity to minister to many older per- 
sons right in their own community. 
Social Security payments, industrial 
pensions, old age assistance, earnings 
and savings enable millions of older 
persons to maintain their own place of 
residence. Even though that home is 
only one room it indicates that the in- 
dividual has roots in his community. 

Older persons are seeking two serv- 
ices; counseling service and group 
activities. The Social Security Admin- 
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istration has coined the expression 
“non-cash needs” to describe these as 
well as other services. 


TRADITIONALLY THE pastor has been 
a counselor. Today he has been train- 
ing himself to be a good counselor. The 
basic principles of counseling apply in 
ministering to older people. Parishes 
will be foresighted if they provide par- 
ish workers to relieve the pastor of 
routine details which come out of the 
counseling he does. Such parish work- 
ers can learn much from the varied 
services rendered by workers with the 
public Old Age Assistance agency 
which applies the Social Security Ad- 
ministration program in the local com- 
munity, and from social case workers. 
The development of a visitor’s training 
program for those who visit the older 
persons through the home department 
of the Sunday school will be valuable 
both for the visitor and the persons 
visited. The Board of Social Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church has 
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THE OVER-75 CLUB may sing as happily as teen-agers at meetings. They need recreation too 


helpful suggestions available. 

Group work is another traditional 
activity of the American churches. Few 
are the congregations which do not have 
a children’s group, a young people’s 
group, a music group and a teachers’ 
group. Fewer are the congregations 
which have any group for older people 
other than a “Quilting Circle,” and who 
has ever seen a man quilting? We 
think, like industry, that people over 
65 are too old. Too old for the choir, 
too old for the council, too old for 
teaching; but they are not too old to 
enjoy Christian fellowship in addition 
to the fellowship of worship services. 


Tue “OLpTIMERS CLUB” meets every 
Wednesday afternoon at the Lutheran 
Center in Detroit. The “Golden Age 
Club” meets every Thursday afternoon 
at the Haverford Center in Philadel- 
phia. The latter is an inter-racial group. 

What do these older people do when 
they meet? What does a Luther League 
do? Sing, talk, play group games and 
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eat. We get relief from boredom and 
loneliness as well as strength and cour- 
age through participation in a group. 
Group activity for older people is en- 
tirely feasible for most of our parishes. 

Newspapers have reported outings of 
clubs of older people, with half a page 
of pictures, this summer. Life maga- 
zine in the issue of Sept. 22, 1947, re- 
ported an “Oldsters’ Outing.” These 
reports have been of only one day in 
the year; there are many other days 
when life is no picnic for older people. 

Older people have souls. Many of the 
oldsters have successfully resisted all 
evangelistic efforts of the churches. 
They have learned a score of ways to 
say “No.” But other groups have proven 
that a feeling of being at home in a 
church building is a first and important _ 
step toward church membership. Clubs 
for older people will bring souls into 
the kingdom and enrich souls already 
in the kingdom. We have the leader- 
ship, rooms and equipment. The old 
people are here; ten million in numbers, | 
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Questions Were Answered at Lund 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


4 


A reporter at world assembly got overheated, confused, 


but could not fail to be impressed by the people he met 


If IS NEARLY 30 years since I got my 
first newspaper job, and in those years 
I have reported almost every sort of 
event: train wrecks, four-alarm fires, 
murder trials, and more church con- 
ventions than I can begin to count. The 
most difficult assignment I have ever 
had was the Lund assembly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. 

We arrived in Lund during the hot- 
test weather western Europe has had 
in a hundred years. I was wilted from 
the start. Furthermore, people in Swe- 
den speak Swedish. After hurried study 
of a grammar, I was sure of only 10 
words in that language. To go by train 
to the nearest city and file radiograms 
to America, not knowing how to ask 
anyone anything, became wearisome. 

During most of the time the assembly 
was in session, it divided in three sec- 
tions to study the three statements be- 


ing prepared. Each delegate stayed 
quietly in his section, but I tried to keep 
track of what was happening in all 
three. Only about half of the discus- 
sions were in English, and I missed a 
good bit, although translations of non- 
English speeches were usually given. 
It was a surprise to me, upon reading 
issues of THe LuTHERAN published just 
after the assembly, to find that we had 
printed a fairly thorough and accurate 
report. This was due to the genius of 
my colleagues in the Philadelphia office 
who put my material in good shape. 


THREE MONTHS AFTER the Lund ses- 
sions, I remember best the people who 
were there. I am still not entirely sure 
about the final form in which the three 
statements were put, and I know we 
made an error in one sentence of the 
World Federation constitution as it was 


HOT WEATHER AT LUND produced shirt-sleeve committee meetings. Dignified churchmen went 
coatless. (Left to right) Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, executive secretary of Lutheran World Federation; 
Dr. Oscar A. Benson, Augustana Synod, USA; Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden 
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published in this paper. 

But I recall Bishop Sigurgeir Sig- 
urdsson of Iceland. He took my hand 
in both of his, looked at me keenly with 
clear blue eyes, and said, “May God 
help you to go on with your work.” I 
felt as though a precious blessing had 
been given me by a man of strong and 
simple spirit. 

I watched Bishop Jan Szeruda of 
Poland, and thought of him as a man of 
iron courage who had come through 
horribly hard years without breaking. 
One day some of us had luncheon with 
Aleksi Lehtonen, archbishop of Fin- 
land, and heard him tell about hard- 
ships his little country is overcoming. 

This list could go on a long way, for 
there were people at Lund from 30 
countries, memorable people who have 
been leaders of their churches through 
dark days. I had opportunity to talk 
with scores of them. And it seemed at 
Lund that men came to know one an- 
other intimately in a single brief week. 
It was not a time when people met 
casually. It was a time of intense pur- 
pose. Midstream in a vast crisis the 
Lutherans of the world had sent their 
foremost leaders to learn how all of us 
can stand together in our work. 


THERE WAS PLENTY of time on ship- 
board, on our way to Europe, to talk 
of problems likely to arise at Lund. So 
many of us were together on the 
“Queen Elizabeth” that we held almost 
hourly conferences on church affairs. 
At Lund there might be nationalism, 
we said. How would Frenchmen, Hol- 
landers, or Poles regard the Germans 
—after the bitterness and cruelty of the 
war? Would the Baltic peoples empha- 
size their quarrel with Russia? And 
what about antagonism between Slovaks 
and Hungarians? 

Dramatically, the differences disap- 


peared as men of enemy nations gath- 
ered in the fellowship of faith. 

“What was the hour of greatest dan- 
ger which you experienced during the 
war years?” some American young 
people asked Bishop Hanns Lilje of 
Germany. “The day I was sent up 
into the yard, as American bombers 
came over,” he said. He had been a 
prisoner of the Nazis, and the prisoners 
were put out in the open instead of in 
air raid shelters. Bombs were drop- 
ping close. Some of the prisoners were 
killed. The bishop named the time and 
place of that time of danger. 

“Perhaps some- of you Americans 
were in those planes,” the bishop sug- 
gested. “I was,” replied Otto Bremer, 
now a graduate student at Harvard. 
He had been an Army Air Corps nav- 
igator, and was on the bombing mis- 
sion the bishop had described. “Thanks 
for missing me,” said Bishop Lilje 
simply. And Mr. Bremer replied—ac- 
cording to the way I heard the story— 
“T shall always thank God that I missed 
you.” 

Two years before, these two faced 
each other: one, an American in a 
bomber; the other, a German on the 
ground. They were meeting in the 
tragic relationship of enmity which men 
establish according to their human na- 
ture. At Lund they faced each other 
as brothers, within the bonds God 
forges. That seemed to happen gen- 
erally to all those at Lund. There was 
a touch of nationalism here and there, 
but hardly enough to be noticed. 


At Lunp, we had predicted, there 
would be the question of confessional- 
ism. We are more conscious of our 
Lutheranism than some of these others. 
People in Denmark belong to the “Folk 
Church”... they are not too conscious 
that their church is “Lutheran.” Their 
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FROM 30 countries Lutherans gathered before the altar of the Lund cathedral to receive communion 


teachings are according to the Lutheran 
confessions, and Luther’s Catechism. 
But since practically all of the people 
of their country belong to this one 
church, they have little sense of the 
sharp differences between Lutheranism 
and other types of Christianity. 

In some countries Lutheranism is so 
much allied with other varieties of 
Protestantism (the Reformed variety 
especially, in Austria and Germany), 
that it loses its distinction. 

Our questioning had been futile, we 
soon discovered at Lund. It was not 
Americans but Swedes, Germans, and 
the others who took the lead in shaping 
a great statement of what Lutheranism 
means now. For such a time as this, 
Martin Luther still speaks more plainly 
to Christians than any other teacher of 
the Scriptures. At Lund we discovered 
how greatly we are one in our under- 
standing of the Word. All Christians of 
the world should benefit by the fresh 
study of our faith which Lutherans 
made in this assembly. 

There was no thought of shutting 
ourselves up in our household of faith. 
It was agreed without argument or even 
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discussion that we Lutherans shall 
stand with other Christians in the 
World Council of Churches. Yet among 
ourselves we are conscious of unity in 
a distinctive faith which we shall not 
abandon for any strategic reason, but 
shall seek to share with others. 


ONE MORE PROBLEM we predicted. We 
were also afraid of Americanism. We 
felt that some of the Europeans who 
have received desperately needed gifts 
from us in recent years might be un- 
comfortably respectful toward us. Com- 
paratively speaking, we are the rich 
members of the family. We did not 
want any undue regard given to our 
opinions or wishes on that account. 

There was a clear difference apparent 
at Lund between Americans and the 
others. It was not because we had given 
money. It was because we Americans 
have a different church life. Our ideas 
of evangelism and of stewardship are 
practically unknown among the state- 
church Europeans. Our ideas were 
clearly expressed, particularly by Dr. 
Franklin Fry. And they were welcomed 
with enthusiasm by Europeans. Per- 
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FOLLOWING DISCUSSION alertly in this study section meeting were Lutherans of India, China, 


European countries, America. This meeting is in a lecture room of the University of Lund 


haps a new trend in European church 
life will result from the Lund assembly. 

We Americans learned also. We have 
not been obliged to draw so heavily 
upon the full resources of our Christian 
faith as these Europeans have done in 
their years of trial. When everything 
else is gone, there is God. They know 
that, because they have been stripped 
of everything else, some of them, and 
they have found God in fuller measure 
than men ever can except through pro- 
longed suffering. 

It was an exchange at Lund, a good 
exchange. We gave what we had, and 
our men were humble and restrained in 
offering their gifts. Europeans and 
Asiatics also had treasures to offer 
which, I felt, exceeded ours in value. 


Ir I wap TRIED, just after leaving 
Lund, to write an analysis of the as- 
sembly, I would have described the 
manner in which these three questions 
—regarding nationalism, confessional- 
ism, and Americanism—were answered. 
Three months later the story still seems 
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to me to center around the answers to 
these questions. The answers were 
much bigger, more satisfying, than I 
had ever expected. 

There is enormous potency for the 
world’s spiritual life in the basic ideas 
of Lutheranism. It will be released in 
far fuller measure in the next century 
than in the last four. Because these 
ideas are the Gospel. They are the 
Word as it must be spoken to men now. 


But, remembering Lund, I do not 
recall the exact phrases of the state- 
ments in which these ideas were ex- 
pressed. I remember people who are 
proving these ideas in their lives. .. . 
Asmussen, Szeruda, P’eng Fu... . They 
are not the only great Christians in the 
world. But they are some of the great 
ones. It seems extraordinary that the 
influence of Luther on the life and 
thought of widely separated nations can 
have taken such different forms of ex- 
pression and still have such striking 
likeness everywhere. This is one of the 
miracles in Christian history. 
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FACTS OF LIFE 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Nations don't do things for wholly unselfish reasons. 


There's always a mixture of motives behind each act 


As THE United States gradually takes 
up the debate whether to rescue Europe 
from its dire economic plight and how 
much aid should be given, we are be- 
ginning to witness a perfect laboratory 
experiment which shows us what the 
roots of national policy are. 

It is now fairly apparent that the 
Marshall Plan will pass the Congress in 
some form, and that it has the support 
of the majority of the American people. 
The reason is that policy expressed in 
the Marshall Plan appeals to divergent, 
sometimes contradictory motives. 

THERE IS, FIRST of all, the humanita- 
rian motive. Europe, including Britain, 
_ is poor, and the coming winter bids fair 
to be more difficult for the poverty- 
stricken people of Europe than the last. 
_ There are many humanitarians among 
us who do want to help the needy on 

an international scale. The humanita- 
rian motive comes first in terms of the 
purity of its moral content. But it 
would be impotent alone. Nations as 
nations do not rise to the height of 
humanitarian generosity. Not even the 
most decent nations do. 


THE SECOND REASON why we will help 
Europe is because such help is neces- 
sary for our own economic health. It 
is not easy to preserve the health of a 
very healthy nation in a very poor 
world. We are in danger of perishing 
in plenty while Europe perishes in want. 

Our exports amount to 12 billion dol- 
lars more than our imports at the pres- 
ent rate. Some of this excess must be 
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given outright, for the world is too 
poor to buy all we have to sell. There 
is therefore a strong egoistic motive 
for helping Europe. Without such a 
motive nations do not act. 

The third motive is a mixture of self- 
regarding and altruistic impulses. We 
cannot save Europe from Communism 
without giving such help. For the 
misery of the peoples will drive them 
into the arms of totalitarianism unless 
we lighten it. In so far as our desire 
to save Europe from Communism is 
prompted by our devotion to the in- 
stitutions of democracy this is a very 
noble motive. 

But in so far as it is prompted by the 
pride of a great nation in competition 
with another great center of power it 
may be regarded as morally more du- 
bious. Yet it is this sense of competi- 
tion with Communism, both as an 
ideology and as a system of power, 
which will finally guarantee lining up 
the majority behind. the Marshall Plan. 


Cynics HAVE always regarded the 
moral quality of national policies with 
scorn, because of the strong admixture 
of purely egoistic motives in them. But 
there is no* reason for being cynical 
about the facts of life. 

We can also be grateful that a wise 
self-interest supports what generosity 
prompts. It is a considerable achieve- 
ment for a nation to be intelligent 
enough to understand that a seemingly 
generous action ultimately redounds to 
its own interest. 
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MARIE AND WILL 


By KAREN ANDERSEN 


Sometimes it seems as though most church people are 


too respectable to do anything for a drunkard like Will 


Marie AND WILL are members of the 
Pentecostal Church. This is how it 
came about. 

Marie was a pupil in my seventh- 
grade class in the public school. I re- 
member her for her fiery red hair and 
jolly disposition. The records showed 
that she was of Norwegian ancestry and 
had become a “Home child” at an early 
age when her mother died. Her work 
was below average, and we classified 
her as a slow learner. 

Several years later I met Marie at an 
affair given by the Home. She told me 
with joy “running over” that she was 
married, had a young baby, lived in 
her own home, and that I must visit her. 

A few weeks later I drove down a 
street in a poor section of the city and 
with some difficulty found Marie’s two- 
room home in a rear building. It was 
hard to believe that those poorly fur- 
nished rooms could be a source of joy, 
but Marie was unaware of any lack, 
and greeted me cordially. Will, her 
husband, who arrived home as I was 
about to leave, was a friendly dark- 
haired young man whose first concern 
was to see his infant son. Will’s job at 
that time was operating a machine that 
glued labels on cans. This visit became 
the first of many visits I’ve made at 
Marie’s home—or rather, homes—as 
they were continually on the move. 


NoT ALL AT ONCE, but piece by piece 
as our friendship grew, I learned more 
about Will. His background was Ger- 
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man and Irish. His family, a large one, 
had lived for years in Missouri where 
his father was a coal miner. During 
the early 1930’s Will traveled the coun- 
try by hitch-hiking and riding freight 
trains. As he learned his way around he 
found that riding the “red hot” freight 
was the fastest traveling. When, in a 
detective story, he read that the Bowery 
is the toughest spot in the country, he 
promptly set out for New York to find 
out if it were so. Unemployment and 
wanderlust made it possible for Will to 
visit 42 of the states. 

During the later years of the depres- 
sion, the second son was born. Will had 
lost his job and the family was on re- 
lief. On one occasion they had been 
without food for a week. I scolded 
Marie. Why hadn’t she sent word to 
me? If anything like that happened 
again she must do so. She said yes, but 
even as I looked at her I knew she 
wouldn’t. 

The two boys were undersize and had 
their full share of all the diseases of 
childhood. Marie was determined that 
they should be baptized. So on one 
memorable Sunday morning the whole 
family crowded into my coupe and we 
went to a Lutheran church which they 
attended occasionally. Marie had been 
interested in church as long as I had 
known her, but though Will had had 
some religious training he found the 
services “dry.” 


DuRING THE NEXT few years Will man- 
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aged to work, off and on, and the fam- 
ily continued to live in rear rooms. 
One day Marie called and asked me to 
visit her.” Things were not well between 
her and her husband. It turned out 
that Will was spending his weekends 
away from home, drinking heavily. He 
had come home drunk on several oc- 
casions. Marie, with set lines on her 
young face, told me she would leave 
him if that continued. She could find 
work, and the children could be placed 
in an orphanage. She was afraid that 
there were women involved in the 
drinking parties and she was not going 
to live like that. 

I went home heartsick. Was this to 
be another wrecked marriage? Weren’t 
the forces of good strong enough to 
keep this family together? Was pov- 
erty to blame? Where was the failure? 
Marie had said she would not do any- 
thing drastic just then, and we both had 
promised to pray for Will and the fam- 
ily. Several weeks later Marie called. 
Her voice was tense with excitement. 
I must come over, they had important 
news. “Will got religion.” 

The story was one of wonder. Will’s 
companion of his wanderlust days had 
become a Christian. The news reached 
Will that his friend had given up drink- 
ing. Will wouldn’t believe it and thought 
his friend might have lost his mind. 
He visited Ben and was greatly im- 
pressed with his testimony of peace and 
happiness. At his friend’s urging, Will 
attended services at the Pentecostal 
Church. After the service Ben and the 
preacher prayed with Will for more 
than two hours and Will experienced 
the power of God’s love in his heart. 
Throughout the telling of this story 
Marie kept repeating, “He’s a changed 
man.” 


As WI1t caME into the room I felt as 
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if I looked on one who had walked on 
holy ground. His eyes were luminous, 
and his voice and manner were gentle. 
The first thing he said, and this he said 
as if he could scarcely believe it him- 
self, “I haven’t drunk in two weeks.” 
Praise of God came easily to his lips. 
I left feeling relieved and happy, but 
I did wonder if it would last. 

Times began to improve throughout 
the country. Will found a job in a ma- 
chine shop and the work was of real 
interest to him. In timé he became 
foreman of a crew of 12 workers. The 
family moved into a six-room flat, 
neatly filled with furniture. A third 
child was expected. This time Marie 
was to go to a hospital; the money had 
already been set aside. 

That third child is now three years 
old, and to me he is a living symbol of 
the change in that home. He is a beau- 
tiful child, strong and well developed. 
He is already more than half the size 
of his older brothers who show plainly 
the marks of early malnutrition. 


WILL’S RELIGION has lasted. He now 
says with an easy smile that he hasn’t 
drunk in seven years. He is a good pro- 
vider for his home, a trusted workman, 
and a devoted church member. He re- 
grets that his many activities give him 
but little time for Bible study. “There 
is so much to learn.” 

Can we of the established churches 
feel superior to the churches of the 
underprivileged? My concern is that 
the concrete shall not set in my church 
so that its practices become so rigid 
that we go year in and year out with- 
out ever witnessing to another person 
of God’s love. When I see one of their 
members standing on a street corner to 
give his witness I wonder what I am 
doing of such importance that I am not 
standing beside him. 
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There Are Animals in the Bible 


By OSCAR BRYER 


AMONG THE INTERESTING features of 
the Bible is the large and varied roster 
of animals to be found within its covers. 
The total reaches the surprising num- 
ber of 3,002. The Old Testament fig- 
ures hugely in this total. Its first five 
books mention nearly half of the en- 
tire total with the Book of Numbers 
ranking highest in the sum listed. How- 
ever, Leviticus specifies the largest 
variety. 

The amazing thing is, with the ex- 
ception of the Cony, Leviathan, and 
the Dragon, all those which played a 
part in ancient times are not only 
known today but still extant. 

Bible students claim the Cony in 
those days is the now extinct Syrian 
Damon or Hyrax. It was one of the 
animals the Children of Israel were 
forbidden to eat. Nevertheless there 
is an animal still called the Cony. It 
is the common European rabbit. 

We have no animal known today as 
the Leviathan unless one applies this 
name to the whale. The dictionary de- 
fines it as something of abnormal size. 
Leviathan is listed four times. Job and 
the Psalms picture it as a huge marine 
animal but Isaiah intimates it was a land 
animal similar to a giant serpent. In 
regard to the Dragon, Ezekiel repre- 
sents it as a large animal allied to the 
Crocodile. However we are left in the 
dark as to the nature of the monster. 


Or THE 66 Books which comprise the 
Bible, 15 make no mention of animals. 
Three are in the Old Testament, Ruth, 
Obadiah, Malachi. Of the remainder, 
nine embrace the writings of St. Paul 
and the three small books of John. 
Books which list only one animal are 
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Haggai, First and Second Timothy, and 
Jude. 

Hosea is the only writer who men- 
tions the word “Insect”; Samuel the 
Flea, and Matthew the Gnat. Altogether 
the Bible lists 16 kinds of insects. 

Among aquatic species, Fish are listed 
60 times. No mention is made of any 
special kind or variety. However, the 
Whale is mentioned four times. Tor- 


toises, Turtles, Snails, Frogs are reg- | 


istered 18 times. 

In the feathered kingdom the word 
“Bird” is listed 40 times. In addition 
there are 30 different feathered species 
mentioned 172 times. Jesus alone men- 
tions the Chicken and only once. He 
too is the only one to mention the Hen 
and the Cock. No mention is made of 
Turkey, Duck, or Goose. They are no. 
doubt included in the word “Fowl” 
which is listed 75 times. 


AMONG QUADRUPEDS, rodents, and 
mammals, the Bible lists eight kinds. 
The same number of venomous animals 
are listed. Of wild animals there are 
10 kinds. Of these the Lion leads with ~ 
a score of 124. The least mentioned 
is the Behemoth. According to Job’s 
description it tallies with the lumbering 
Hippopotamus. 

Domestic animals such as Cattle, 
Flocks, Herds, Horses, Sheep, Rams, 
Goats, Mules, Dogs, Camels and others 
have the highest mention in the Bible. 
There are 18 kinds totaling 1,714. 

Lastly the word Beast is registered 
304 times. Whether it refers to tamed 
or untamed animals the Bible does not 
in every instance disclose. Of all ani- 
mals mentioned it scores the high-water 
mark, Revelation alone lists it 57 times. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


THE WHOLE WORLD FOR JESUS 


By Ralph D. Heim 


EUROPE WAS ABOUT to receive Chris- 
tianity. From Europe the missionaries 
of the cross who came after Paul would 
fan out in every direction until the 
globe was encircled. Today six hun- 
dred millions of Christians in an esti- 
mated two million congregations, Prot- 
estant, Orthodox, and Catholic, worship 
the Lord he proclaimed. The work is 
not finished. But it is well begun—on 
foundations Paul was laying when he 
won the first European convert. at 
Philippi, a woman, Lydia. 

It is Paul’s second missionary jour- 
ney. Silas has been his companion from 
its beginning at Syrian Antioch. The 
two have revisited the churches of 
Syria and Cilicia and called upon sev- 
eral Galatian congregations established 
on the first journey. Timothy has joined 
the party at Lystra. The three have 
traversed Asia Minor until they arrived 
at Troas. There the man from Mace- 
donia appeared to Paul and asked him 
to come over and help them there. Now 
Luke is with them. 

“Therefore loosing from Troas, we 
came with a straight course to Samo- 
thracia and the next day to Neapolis; 
and from thence to Philippi...” (16:11, 
12) < 


THE WHOLE JOURNEY would be about 
150 miles. If we were making it today 
we would find that Philippi is now only 
a ruin covered some 10 feet deep with 
soil, except those things which the 
archaeologists have uncovered. 

This is Greece; the Greece for whose 
freedom from communistic dictation 
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The reading on Paul's second missionary journey 
continues with The Acts 16:11-40. 


Congress has provided funds. It is the 
Greece of ancient glory. First of Euro- 
pean areas to be civilized within our 
modern meaning of the term, it went so 
fast and so far in almost every realm 
of achievement that we today still mar- 
vel. It must have thrilled Paul to be 
there among the scenes about which he, 
like ourselves, had often heard. 

Yet the golden age of Greece had al- 
ready passed. On another of those three 
peninsulas extending south from 
Europe, Rome had risen as the con- 
queror. Greek freedom had ended a 
little more than two centuries before 
Paul landed at Neapolis. Greece was 
then two Roman provinces, Northern 
Macedonia and Southern Achaia. 


PuHILiPPl, AS LUKE tells us, was a Ro- 
man colony (verse 12 and 13). There 
was reason for Philippi to be a bit of 
Rome itself within the Macedonian 
province. After Julius Caesar had been 
murdered in 44 8. c., Anthony, Octavius, 
and Lepidus had formed a “Second 
Triumvirate.” (Julius Caesar, Brutus, 
and Cassius were the first.) Then 
Anthony and Octavius vowed to avenge 
Caesar’s death. They pursued Brutus 
and Cassius who had participated in 
the assassination until those conspira- 
tors’ armies were defeated and they 
committed suicide near Philippi. So the 
city became a Roman colony of the 
soldiers who had won that victory. 

In such a place there would be Ro- 
man customs, Roman local government, 
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a limited Jewish population, anti-Jew- 
ish feeling, high standing for women. 
Those facts account for several things 
which follow. 

Philippi was a higher note in the 
ascending scale of cities Paul would 
visit until he would reach the top at 
Rome. Yet his work began humbly. 
It was like many a mission in these 
later days—“where two or three are 
gathered together.” 


TRUE TO HIS cUSTOM, Paul worked 
first among his own people. However, 
since their numbers were few, there 
was no synagogue. Under such circum- 
stances, Jews customarily gathered near 
some body of water. When the mission- 
aries found the place there were only 
women there (verses 13 to 15). To 
them Paul spoke the first Gospel mes- 
sage he delivered in Europe. 

This Lydia, who was among those 
women, was the sort of person you 
would expect to: meet in a Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. Pre- 
sumably a widow from Thyatira in Asia 
Minor, she was the Macedonian repre- 
sentative for a manufactory of dyed 
cloth in her native city. While her 
background was Gentile, somehow she 
had become a proselyte to the Jewish 
faith. j 

Lydia and her household became the 
first fruits of Paul’s endeavor in Europe. 
Luke describes her conversion in that 
simple and beautiful way he had about 
such things: the Lord opened her heart 
so that she “attended unto the things 
which were spoken of Paul.” Then she 
became their hostess, taking the mis- 
sionaries into her home to lodge for 
three months. 


ANOTHER WOMAN entered into the 
further ministrations of Paul and his 
helpers (vs. 16 to 24). This young lady 
first disturbed them greatly. Perhaps 
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she was only a ventriloquist who was 
being exploited as a medium. Perhaps 
she was afflicted with a mental disorder 
so that she sometimes talked in a man- 
ner which suggested the powers of an 
oracle. Whatever the facts, she was 
believed to be possessed. 

Yet the young woman was susceptible 
to the Christian influence. Seeing that 
the religion of Paul and the others was 
genuine as compared with the spurious 
superstition which she served, she fol- 
lowed them about, and declared her 
belief in the message they spoke. At 
first they did not want to have people 
associating their work with her com- 
pany. Yet Paul knew the signs of the 
true faith when he saw them. She be- 
came a new creature in Jesus Christ. 

Men who had been using the powers 
of the young medium for gain had lost 
their source of income (verses 25 to 
34). Instead of arranging to enter a 
legitimate business, they resorted to an 
ancient trick which is not unknown in 
modern times. They started a propa- 
ganda movement against Paul and his 
associates. By appealing to the prej- 
udices of the Roman population, they 
gathered an anti-Semitic mob. Even 
the magistrates were taken in so that- 
they ordered the missionaries beaten 
and imprisoned. 

In their prison, probably a sort of 
sub-basement, Paul and Silas were 
singing hymns at midnight when an 
earthquake set every prisoner free. The 
jailer had some desperate moments. He 
would have been excited enough about 
the earthquake. Worse, though, he faced 
execution if any of his charges should 
escape. Hoping to be spared torture, 
at any rate, he was about to commit 
suicide. 

Paul urged the jailer to take hope. 
The earthquake was over and the pris- 
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oners were all there. The frightened 
man thought the whole thing had been 
divine intervention on behalf of Paul 
and Silas. So he appealed to them for 
salvation. “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved... ,” 
Paul replied—words first spoken in an 
earthquake. 

Paul would be in prison again, sev- 
eral years later, in Rome. And the peo- 
ple of Philippi would send a purse to 
his aid by the hand of Epaphroditus. 
When we read about it in Paul’s letter 
to the Philippians it is easy to believe 
that the jailer, now chairman of the 
Church Council, and Lydia, president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, arranged it. 


THE REMAINING VERSES of Chapter 16 
report one of those human-interest in- 
cidents which make you like Paul all 
the more (verses 35 to 40). During 
the night of the earthquake, it appears, 
some higher official countermanded the 
order for the arrest of Paul and Silas. 
So the magistrates who had jailed them 
sent “sergeants” to release them. 

But Paul was a Roman citizen; Silas, 
too. That means more than the simple 
fact that Paul had been born in a Ro- 
man province and lived all his life un- 
der Roman jurisdiction. Although each 
person in the empire was entitled to jus- 
tice, the highest benefits of government 
were reserved for those who held full 
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citizenship. People who belong to con- 
quered populations, even in modern 
tintes, do not have the ample oppor- 
tunities of the conquering race. 

Paul had been born, although a Jew, 
into full Roman citizenship. His grand- 
father, perhaps, had rendered some 
signal service to the state for which the 
honor had been conferred. Then his 
son and grandson inherited his priv- 
ileges. 

Paul would use that citizenship re- 
peatedly for Christian purposes. Here 
it was not to avoid arrest or secure re- 
lease, for the prisoners already have 
been set free. However, there is such 
a thing as human dignity and proper 
respect in a community. 


BersweEs, I MAKE BOLD to think that 
Paul was not without some elements of 
ordinary human nature. I think he must 
have enjoyed a sense of power and 
shown a trace of humor as he sent those 
sergeants scurrying back to the city 
fathers to say that two Roman citizens 
had been illegally condemned without 
trial. Let them come now to apologize. 

They wanted to save face, but Paul 
made them face the issue. They came 
and, more than that, they personally 
escorted the prisoners out of jail. When, 
further, they besought Paul to leave the 
city and cause them no further trouble 
he agreed. 


“Christian members of a college must be very sure that their 
allegiance to Christ comes before every other loyalty. The member 
of a college must not think of himself, or lead others to think of him, 
as first and foremost a member of that college, who happens, pri- 
vately and incidentally, to be a Christian, but must think of himself, 
and by his conversation and conduct lead others to think of him, as 
first and foremost a Christian whose sphere of active discipleship is 


the college of which he is a member.” 
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—WILLIAM TEMPLE 
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THE LATHROP. FAMILY 


No Blinders for Mark 


I piwn’t KNOW Mark was talking on 
the upstairs telephone until I lifted the 
other instrument. 

“O.K., Felice,” he was saying, “Tll 
tell Johnnie it’s all set. We’ll pick up 
you and Kay around eight.” 

I slipped the phone back in its cradle 
as quietly as I could, but not before a 
supersweet girl’s voice answered him. 
“Since it’s you, Marksie, Ill try to be 
ready, ’stead of such a little old slow- 
poke. And I’ll be watchin’ you at the 
game tomorrow!” 

Now, what? I wondered. Felice? Who 
is Felice? She sounds like a fugitive 
from a poorly written story about teen- 
agers. 

I picked up my knitting while I 
waited to put through my call to Mrs. 
Pohl. Before long Mark came pounding 
down the stairs. “Where’s Joan?” he 
roared. “Next time she listens in on 
my conversations I’ll pin her ears back 
so far she can tie them together.” 

When Mark roars he isn’t nearly so 
angry as when he grows cold and de- 
liberate. I couldn’t resist goading him 
a little farther. “Joan isn’t here, Mark- 
sie. It was just little old me wanting to 
phone Mrs. Pohl. Any objections?” 


Mark LAUGHED. “Good thing it wasn’t 
Joan or I’d never hear the end of that 
Marksie stuff. Isn’t she something? 
Felice, I mean?” He laughed till he 
nearly choked. 

“Look,” I said, “I’m only your mother, 
but would you mind explaining what 
is going on? Is letting a girl ladle Karo 
all over you and then laughing your 
head off some new form of indoor 
sport?” 

“Oh, Felice is all right. She doesn’t 
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mean all that silly stuff. She just thinks 
the boys like it. Maybe some of them 
do. I wouldn’t know.” 

“You can’t mind it very much. From 
what I heard in the brief moment I was 
listening, I gathered the distinct im- 
pression that you were taking her some- 
where on some kind of date.” 

“Oh, sure. I’m taking her to the 
Halloween Dance. On the dance floor 
she is really something to behold. In 
fact, she’s quite an eyeful at any time.— 
If she just wouldn’t talk!” 


For A MINUTE we were both silent. 
The question, “What about *Francie 
Hedges?” hung unspoken between us. 


‘I let it stay there for the time being. 


Mark and I are very frank with each 
other but I try not to pry. Perhaps he 
might have opened up if we’d had 
longer time alone, but Joan came dash- 
ing in and that was the end of any pos- 
sible confidences. 

“Well,” Joan complained importantly, 
“if ’'d known that being art editor of 
the Junior High School paper meant 
this much time after school every day, 
I’d have thought a long time before I 
let Miss Zirrowitz talk me into it. The 
other kids are supposed to contribute 
drawings, but they either don’t do it 
or they hand them in in pencil instead 
of India ink—so that I have to go all 
over every one.” 

“Yes,” drawled Mark, “these things 
are a bore at the time, but so rewarding 
after you feel you have accomplished 
something.” 

“Stop trying to sound like Mother,” 
snapped his sister, “and look at this 
cover design I was working on this 
afternoon,” 
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As I told Jerry later, modern parents 
should certainly grow with their chil- 
dren if all youngsters are as candid as 
ours. Perhaps the give and take in our 
family is a little too free at times, but 
we do keep it in the family. We have 
a gentlemen’s agreement not to crit- 
icize each other in public. 

Joan’s design was lovely, and we told 
her so. She had managed somehow to 
create a harvest scene that was quite 
true to nature without being hackneyed. 
It made me think that her teacher might 
be right in suggesting that she has spe- 
cial talent. 


TALKING WITH the children, I let the 
minutes slip past. Suddenly I realized 
that if we were to have dinner a little 
early as Jerry had requested, we’d have 
to step around pretty fast. 

“Five minutes more, only five min- 
utes more,” Mark sang lustily as he bal- 
anced a pile of plates waiter-fashion. 

“Five minutes more and I can fix us 
a heart-lifting center piece,’ Joan of- 
fered. “Mark, bring me some of that 
fruit in the pantry.” 

“Sorry, but you'll have to be your 
own bus-boy. I’m making the coffee 
with my own lily-white hands.” 

By the time Jerry arrived, every- 
thing was ready. “Nice to get home,” 
he announced. “There’s something 
about coming home on a fall evening 
and finding your family waiting—” 

“Makes you thankful you have a 
home to come to,” Mark agreed so 
soberly that Joan looked at him in sur- 
prise to see whether he meant it. There 
was no doubt he did. 


I pIwn’r HAVE a minute alone with 
Jerry till he returned from his meeting 
later that evening. In spite of Mark’s 
light-hearted attitude, I had this busi- 
ness of Felice on my mind. “What sort 
of girl do you suppose she is? She 
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sounds like a complete lightweight.” 

“From what you tell me, that’s how 
Mark takes her. He wants to take her 
to the dance because he likes to dance 
with her. What are you worrying 
about?” 

‘Tm not worrying exactly, but you 
know you care as much as I do about 
having our children’s friends the right 
sort of boys and girls.” 

“Don’t you think that after 16 years 
of training we should be able to depend 
on Mark to choose the right kind?” 

“But, Jerry, she calls him ‘Marksie’!” 

“That doesn’t necessarily make her 
the wrong sort of girl—just a silly one.” 

“Jerry Lathrop, I believe that what 
you're trying to tell me is that you 
think I’m making mountains out of 
molehills!” 

“T wouldn’t be so rude as to say that, 
but you might save wear and tear on 
your nerve centers by remembering 
that the girl he asks to a high school 
dance is not necessarily his future 
wife.” 

“No, I guess Francie’s realizing that.” 

“Poor Francie, indeed. If that isn’t 
a doting mother! If the truth were 
known, she probably accepted another 
bid before Mark ever thought of this 
Felice.” 

“T doubt it. 
I insisted. 


I doubt it very much,” 


JERRY PULLED his ear, looking very 
wise. “If he sees too much of the lady 
T’ll worry with you. But one of the 
fine things about the American high 
school is that it brings together young 
people of all sorts of backgrounds in a 
way that is truly democratic. Of course, 
we want him to choose his closest 
friends from a similar religious and 
cultural, background. Just the same 
I’d hate to think he went through school 
with blinders on.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Relaxation 


I have a home problem—added to a host 
of business worries. During the past year 
I’ve gone through a lot of difficulties in 
our little manufacturing enterprise. Things 
have been getting worse—difficulties in 
getting materials, changing prices, unre- 
liability of help, heavier expenses, and un- 
certainty as to the future. When I get 
home I’m so worn-out and in such a ner- 
vous stew that I can’t enjoy my dinner— 
too tense to find any kind of satisfaction. 

Then the youngsters want me to play 
with them, read stories, tell about when 
I was a boy, and do a dozen other things. 
I’m in no shape for it. My wife can’t un- 
derstand, so she insists that I put in a lot 
of time with the kids. I went as far as I 
could with it, and then I drew a line. I 
decided to go to the den after dinner to 
be alone and in quietness. I’ve forbidden 
any of the children to bother me there. 
I had to do it. But my wife thinks I’m 
cruel and inconsiderate. She doesn’t know 
what I’m up against. 


Troubles, difficulties, problems— 
they’re everywhere. And a common 
hindrance is that many don’t see that 
other people too have plenty of worries 
and hindrances. They feel that they are 
the only unfortunate people. They may 
even avoid the very things which would 
help them. 

Upset as you may be at the end of the 
day, you probably need contact with 
the simplicity of childhood more than 
you need to be alone. And the children 
need you. Of course, you have to have 
some time alone, in quietness—you de- 
serve it. Association with the children 
in play, story-telling, enjoying their 
pranks, and joining in their antics may 
prove the very relaxation you need. 
But don’t go into it from a sense of duty 
or with a let’s-have-it-over-quickly 
feeling. Try to let down and feel like a 
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youngster. Try a few pranks yourself, 
and laugh at your awkwardness in do-’ | 
ing them. Such activity may help you | 
to calm down, to get better sleep, and 
to take up tomorrow’s responsibilities 
with renewed strength and a clear head. 


Shall | change churches? 


Envy, jealousy, and even hatred—that’s 
the spirit of my church. From my very 
earliest remembrance of the congregation 
it’s been that way. One feels the mon- 
strous ugliness of it the moment he enters 
the church door. As I grow older I find 
it almost impossible to find God and to 
worship him in this atmosphere. 

There is another church of my faith not 
many miles away. I have attended serv- 
ices at this church and felt God’s presence 
in a way that I never have elsewhere. The 
sweet friendliness of the members per- 
vaded the atmosphere like the perfume of 
a spring day. 

Would it be unchristian for me to leave 
my church and go to this one? 


Consider well all the angles involved, 
both personal and congregational. Talk 
it over with your pastor and with Gud. 

Try to discover whether the trouble 
is really in the congregation or in your- 
self. If your attitudes are wrong, you'll 
soon find a similar problem where all 
now seems sweetness and light. If the 
difficulty is really in the congregation 
ask yourself whether it’s better to stay 
and try to improve things or to move 
out. Which course will do less harm 
and more good? 

Depending upon the actual facts, 
either action may be right. List the 
advantages and disadvantages, to the 
church and to yourself, each way. 
Think them over. Don’t hurry. Take 
action when you are sure which is the 
right move. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
. BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


UNCONQUERED (Paramount). The Amer- 
ican heritage is tellingly depicted in “Un- 
conquered.” Using technicolor, and giving 
close attention to accuracy and authenticity 
of historical detail, Cecil DeMille has 
brought forth a fine picture of colonial 
America in pre-Revolutionary days. Typ- 
ically “DeMille,” it winds up with a spec- 
tacle of heroic proportions (the battle for 
Fort Pitt) and a rousing message (on the 
text of Benjamin Franklin’s “Where lib- 
erty dwells, there is my country!”) which 
gathers up the lesson of the exciting plot. 

Of course, if DeMille had been thinking 
only of pointing a historical moral, “Un- 
conquered” could have been presented with 
considerably less of the romantic element. 
He wouldn’t have needed to stress so 
strongly the efforts of Gary Cooper (as a 
Virginia militiaman and patriot) and 
Howard DaSilva (as a ruthless and trai- 
torous trader) to win the love of an Eng- 
lish bond-slave played by Paulette God- 
dard. 

Sone or Love (MGM). The producers 
admit juggling dates and events in por- 
traying the musical careers of Robert and 
Clara Schumann, their friend Johannes 
Brahms, Franz Liszt and other musical 
notables of their day. They should be 
pardoned, since these liberties contribute 
to the enjoyment of an artistic and dra- 
matic story. Music is an integral part of 
the story; the acting is restrained and al- 
ways in good taste. 

Tawny Prerr (Universal-International). 
The “stars” of this picture are two birds 
identified as “Tawny pipits.” They have 
come from central Europe to nest in an 
English meadow. From this outwardly 
small happening evolves a charming and 
thoroughly believable little epic of village 
life, based on love of nature, the solidarity 
of the people, and their sense of fair play. 
Excellent family entertainment. 

Bopy ann Sout (United Artists). An 
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absorbing if somewhat brutal picture of 
the prizefight ring and those who participate 
in and profit from the exhibition of the 
so-called “manly art of self-defense.” If 
this unpleasant story be taken as an ex- 
pose of crooked deals, controlled fights, and 
lack of sportsmanship, it has some ethical 
values. 

Macic Town (RKO). This is a heart- 
warming picture of a typical American 
town. The story evolves around a poll- 
taker named “Rip” Smith (James Stew- 
art) who sees in Grandview an ideal place 
to base his polls of average American 
thinking; also stressed are the evil effects 
of exploitation on a fine little town and 
its people. It is unfortunate that a doubt- 
ful ethical slant in the obtaining of infor- 
mation is shown and never corrected; also 
that when “Rip” is disappointed he turns 
to a bottle for solace, which is both un- 
necessary and out of character. 

Frmepa (Universal-International). This 
is an idea film, and as such must be con- 
sidered seriously. Its problem: the treat- 
ment of former enemies. Its theme, dra- 
matically presented: “You cannot treat 
people as if they were less than human 
without becoming less than human your- 
self.” One objection: we do not like to see 
the validity of the Protestant marriage 
questioned and this factor used as a plot 
device. However, its other factors are good. 

Caravan (Eagle-Lion release). A melo- 
drama of nineteenth-century England, 
containing much suspense, a great deal 
of “escape” action both plausible and im- 
probable, and involving wicked plottings 
and attempted murders as opposed to sac- 
rifice and love which, in this case, does not 
run smoothly. 

Tue Son or Rusry (Columbia). Ted 
Donaldson and the dog Rusty have their 
share in bringing about a lesson in toler- 
ance, the need of doing things lawfully and 
exposing the evils of slandering gossip. 
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THe Secret Lire or WALTER MuirTy 
(RKO). In this Goldwyn version of the 
James Thurber story the subdued Walter 
(Danny Kaye) has dreams of great mag- 
nitude and variety, plus real adventures 
which parallel his visions in impossibility 
and heroism. 

Tue FuairivE (RKO). This picture was 
filmed in Mexico but the events it por- 
trays might have taken place in any Latin 
American country where anti-clerical 
forces seek to suppress religion. A re- 
ligious drama with strong emotional ap- 
peal, it shows how completely Roman 
Catholics rely upon the priestly office and 
the outward observances of the church’s 
rituals to realize and express their faith. 
Henry Fonda, in the leading role, gives a 
splendid performance. 

SrorkK Brres Man (United Artists). An 
amusing farce-comedy whose practical 
idea, behind the whimsy, is a campaign 
against refusing apartments to families 
with children. Some lying could have been 
left out. 

SmnGAPORE (Universal). A fairly excit- 
ing and entertaining drama follows the 
adventures of an American who returns 
to Singapore after the war to claim the 
pearls he has hidden and to find the girl 
he believes lost in the fall of the city. 

Sone oF THE THIN Man (MGM). The 
team of William Powell and Myrna Loy 
might have put their sleuthing abilities to 
better use than the unraveling of a sordid 
plot in which they encounter gamblers, 
gangsters, murderers and other unsavory 
characters. Excessive drinking. 

Kiss oF DeatH (20th Century-Fox). A 
study in crime concerning those who per- 
petrate it and those who uphold the law 
and seek to find the guilty. Because of its 
realism, its suspense, and conflicting ethical 
values, this film is only for those adults 
who will view it as a study of a social 
problem. 

GoLpEN Earrincs (Paramount). A rather 
impossible story, on the tawdry side, in- 
volving a British general who returns 
after the war to join the caravan and share 
the nomadic life of a gypsy woman who 
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saved him from the Gestapo. 

Fun anp Fancy FrEE (RKO). A live- 
action and animated-cartoon picture for 
the young in heart. All the Walt Disney 
animals cavort over the screen in two 
whimsical stories tied together by Jiminy 
Cricket. 

MorHer Wore Ticuts (20th Century- 
Fox). In this song-and-dance comedy, a 
touch of pathos is brought in by the atti- 
tude of a grown daughter who seems to be 
ashamed of her stage parents. Here is one 
picture in which “show people” give a 
demonstration of good family life and 
relationships. 

ALONG THE OREGON TRAIL (Republic). A 
pseudo-historical drama based on some of 
the facts in the opening and development 
of the Western frontier in the early 1840's. 


SUITABLE FOR CHURCH SHOWINGS 

QUEEN ESTHER (4 reels; sound; color). 
The dramatic Old Testament story of anti- 
Semitism, depicting God’s blessings upon 
the faithful who suffer for His glory, is 
brought to the screen in this, the first Old 
Testament production by Cathedral Films. 
The leading players are Ottile Kruger, 
daughter of the well-known stage and 
screen actor, Otto Kruger; Addison Rich- 
ards, Richard Hale, Charles Evans, Cyrus 
Kendall, and Virginia Wave. 

The picture opens in New York City and, 
through a series of dissolves, we come to 
the home of a Jewish family where a 
grandfather reads the story of Esther to a 
little boy and girl. After the story of 
Esther, Mordecai, and Haman is told, the 
film closes with the grandfather saying 
to the children: “Throughout the centuries 
there have been many who have attempted 
to destroy our people, but always when 
the hour seemed darkest a guiding prov- 
idence came to our rescue. Just as Moses 
in the olden days led the children of Israel 
out of the wilderness, so Queen Esther in 
the time of King Xerxes saved our people 
from destruction.” 

The film will be released through de- 
nominational and commercial film dis- 
tributors. 
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Across the Desk 


“The spirit and aim of evangelical 
Protestantism,” the noted church his- 
torian, Philip Schaff, has written in 
Volume Six of his History of the Chris- 
tian Church, “is best expressed by Paul 
in his anti-judaistic epistle to the Gala- 
tians: ‘For freedom did Christ set us 
free; stand fast therefore and be not 
entangled in a yoke of bondage.’ Chris- 
tian freedom is so estimable a blessing 
that no amount of abuse can justify a 
relapse into a state of spiritual despot- 
ism and slavery. But only those who 
have enjoyed it can properly appre- 
ciate it.’ Not least among the perils 
that the present generation faces is 
temptation to assign to a few what all 
must protect. 

It is when material affairs are a bur- 
den that we welcome leadership which 
accepts loads that belong on the shoul- 
ders of all the people. It is by carrying 
these that a citizenry grows strong. 

Christian liberty is not synonymous 
with the secular forms of freedom. 
Luther applied the doctrine expressed 
by St. Paul: By our faith we are ser- 
vants only of our Lord. By love we are 
all men’s servants. 


Some important comparisons 

There are some comparisons of the 
present time and conditions of the 
world in 1517 when Luther’s theses 
startled the nations of Europe into the 
movement toward popular reformation 
of abuses by the state and the church. 
Both in Luther’s day and, in ours the 
disturbance had its beginning and ex- 
tension amongst eastward nations. In 
the sixteenth century the attacking 
force was Turkish as to nationality and 
Mohammedan in religion. Now it is 
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Russian and communistic. We are en- 
gaged now in a struggle involving a 
much greater portion of the earth’s 
nations, but it continues to be a battle 
for the supremacy of either the East 
or the West. The United States and 
Canada by the origin of first settle- 
ments, with the remaining Americas as 
allies, are added to the war power of the 
West, but the attitude of the Near, Mid- 
dle and Far East would probably be 
favorable to Russia’s claims. 

A second remote comparison would 
be an economic one. For the sixteenth 
century and later there would be the 
economic influences that followed the 
discoveries of Columbus and his con- 
temporaries with the additions to the 
world’s wealth that accrued from ex- 
tensive colonization of the western 
hemisphere and the southeastern habit- 
able areas. The influx of the wealth of 
numerous nations, first of their gold, 
then of their labor and persons was an 
evil which had to be fought. It divided 
the races between slave and free, be- 
tween owners and tenants, a division 
which survived crass slavery in the 
form of labor and capital. 

Now we are probably in the midst 
of a great controversy, the parties to 
which are the “socialists” and the spon- 
sors of free enterprise. More than four 
centuries have elapsed since Luther 
posted theses concerning a transaction 
essentially ecclesiastic, but his con- 
temporaries and the generations fol- 
lowing them have broadened the sig- 
nificance of freedom of conscience and 
of personal liberty until we see nations 
divided and parliaments empowered 
and defeated by the will of the masses. 
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The common man 

That for which Luther and his con- 
temporaries contended was a larger 
measure of freedom for the average 
citizen. We often quote with approval 
Mr, Lincoln’s remark that God must 
love the common people because He 
made so many of them. One can readily 
see where this conviction would be the 
basis of a conclusion that no nation can 
exist half slave and half free. Almost 
within our own era is the time of Prof. 
William Sumner at Yale whose pamph- 
let on the “forgotten man” is still 
highly regarded. Cynical cbservers of 
American political life assert that the 
common man’s authority is most thor- 
oughly regarded when an election ap- 
proaches. 

Certainly the decisions obtained at 
the polls are often of questionable pur- 
ity and the declaration of many learned 
citizens that politics are rotten can be 
based on actual occurrences. Never- 
theless, many civic problems have been 
solved through the ballot box, and the 
legislative functioning of states and the 
nation as a whole has given us a fairly 
prosperous government. And where 
the issue is one of morals, our elections 
—with the courts co-operating—have 
kept us within a considerable nearness 
to the high ideals defended by the 
colonists of the Revolutionary period. 
America has sustained its democratic 
institutions during more than three half 
centuries of world changes and is ex- 
hibiting in the present year a most 
commendable regard for the “common 
man,” although he may have been a 
determined armed foe or an ally in dire 
need of assistance. 

Members and leaders of the Lutheran 
Church must not claim too much credit 
for their hero, Martin Luther, when 
the progress toward greater rights and 
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privileges for the common man are the 
subject of discussion. We were taught 
a few years ago—or at least we were 
offered for acceptance—the assertion 
that Luther was the father of such civil 
liberty as is set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Enthusiasts 
more guarded in their claims insert the 
great Dutch law-giver Grotius between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Those still more careful in their ascrip- 
tion of credit point to the philosophy 
of France with which leaders of thought 
in America were familiar and of which 
Thomas Jefferson was said to be an ad- 
mirer. It was from French thought of 
the pre-revolutionary period that Jef- 
ferson and his contemporaries derived 
in part at least the principles of civil 
liberty for which the Revolutionary 
War was waged and which were drafted 
into the U.S. Constitution. 

Perhaps all these were contributory, 
each appealing to a section of the pop- 
ulation. It can be safely asserted that 
the movement begun at Wittenberg 
Oct. 31, 1517, spread over all Europe. 
And wherever it was carried by per- 
sonal or printed testimony it popular- 
ized the Bible, opened the minds and 
souls of the common man to its truths 
and to the grace of which it is undoubt- 
edly the instrument. One adds that it 
is one of the few events that date days 
with sufficient emphasis to justify an- 
nual celebration. Something that lasts 
through 430 years has real power. No 
doubt the Reformation movement of 
the sixteenth century had the energy 
of a God-established destiny back of it. 

And evidently its goals have not been 
reached. There was ample evidence 
in the assembly at Lund to foretell ef- 
fective evangelical influences during 
coming decades. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Van Deusen Asks Christian Action 


On Morality in U.S. Government 
By Lioyp M. KELLER 


Battimore—The church must take a 
more forceful role in the social issues fac- 
ing humanity, the Rev. Robert E. Van 
Deusen, director of the Lutheran Service 
Center in Washington, D. C., warned mem- 
bers of Atonement Church, Washington. 

“As Christians,” he said, “we dare not 
dodge such issues as the relation between 

capital and labor, tension be- 
Maryland tween races, morality in gov- 

ernment, international rela- 
tions, ways to achieve international peace. 
If we fail to bring the Christian conscience 
to bear on such problems as these, we are 
to that extent ‘missing heirs’ of what God 
offers to us and to the world.” 

Dr. James C. Kinarp, president of New- 
berry College, was banquet speaker at the 
convention of the Luther League of Mary- 
land Aug. 31-Sept. 1. Sessions were held 
in Luther Place Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington. 


The Intermediate League of Grace 
Church, Westminster, won the award for 
high attainment in the 16-point Interme- 
diate League program. Officers elected 
were: Edna Wagner, Baltimore District, 
president; Robert D. Brooks, Baltimore 
District, and William D. Hann, Washing- 
ton District, vice presidents; Doris Wachter, 
Frederick District, recording secretary; 
Mary B. Klein, Baltimore District, cor- 
responding secretary; Gloria Murray, Fred- 
erick District, treasurer; Harriet Sack and 
Richard Ackler, Baltimore District, mem- 
bers-at-large of the executive committee; 
Anna Jane Fry, Western District, educa- 
tional secretary; Anna Doyle, Western Dis- 
trict, missionary secretary; Sister Pearl 
Lyerly, Washington District, intermediate 
secretary; and Howard Klein, Baltimore 
District, publicity secretary. 

Marytanp Synop WMS convened Oct. 
8-9 in Keller Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton. ...A Lutheran laymen’s retreat was 
held at Jolly Acres Oct. 11-12. Among 
speakers were Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Get- 
tysburg Seminary; Dr. Ralph Seeger, 
George Washington University; and Dr. 


ELEVEN NATIONS were represented when members of St. Paul's Church, Hamilton, Ontario, 
gathered recently to celebrate the rededication of their church. In the small United Nations were, 
front row, Mrs. J. Beichelt, Russia; Betty Fallis, Canada; Mrs. William Fallis, Scotland; Mrs. Mildred 
Reiche, Canada. Second row, William Klemann, Germany; Pastor F. C. Mueller, Poland; E. O. 
Kenesky, Poland; Mrs. |. Benson, Sweden. Third row, J. Betz, Hungary; Mrs. A. Thurner, Czecho- 
slovakia; C. F. Ridgeway, Ireland; Mrs. M. Shuster, Romania; Alex Bennett, England 
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Louis Krause, Baltimore. 

Dr. Oscar F. BLACKWELDER, Washington, 
will be speaker at a mass Reformation 
rally sponsored by ULC, ALC, and Augus- 
tana churches of Baltimore Oct. 26. A 
huge choir under the direction of George 
A. Woodhead and a 50-piece orchestra will 
provide special music. 

A portrair of Dr. Philip S. Baringer, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Baltimore, was 
presented the congregation at its 54th an- 
niversary service Oct. 5. The picture, 
painted by a member of the church, was 
presented by the preacher of the day, Dr. 
Ralph D. Heim. F. A. Cole accepted it on 
behalf of the congregation. ... After five 
weeks in a Baltimore hospital, Dr. Baringer 
returned home in the anniversary week. 

Atmost 1,000 PEOPLE attended a dinner 
in honor of Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, 87- 
year-old pastor emeritus of Christ Church, 
Baltimore, Oct. 8. It marked 60 years of 
service to the congregation. Dr. Zimmer- 
man was pastor from 1887 to 1925, when he 
retired. A series of five-minute addresses 
were made by Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, 
Washington; Dr. Gould Wickey, executive 
secretary of the ULC Board of Education; 
Senator Herbert R. O’Conor; Mayor 
D’Alesandro; and former mayors Howard 
W. Jackson, Theodore R. McKeldin, and 
William F. Broening. Dr. John L. Deaton, 
Christ Church pastor, presided. 

Tue Rev. Ricuarp C. RiFe was installed 
as pastor of Bethany Church, Baltimore, 
Sept. 14. The Rev. J. Frank Fife, synodical 
president, gave the charge to the pastor. 
Dr. W. C. Waltemyer delivered the charge 
to the congregation. 

THe Rev. MatrHew I. WIENCKE has re- 
signed as supply pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Mt. Winans, to accept an instruc- 
torship in the classical department of Yale 
University. The Rev. Victor R. Gold, Alice, 
Texas, will supply the Mt. Winans pulpit. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. T. Painter 
Hanson reports the purchase of a new par- 
sonage by the Easton and Cordona con- 
gregations. . .. Dr. Ralph Robinson ad- 
dressed the young people of Holy Com- 
forter Church, Baltimore, the Rev. J. Frank 
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Fife pastor, at a dinner Sept. 26... . Lu- 
theran leadership schools began in five 
different sections of Baltimore, Oct. 7 and 9. 


May 1 Is Deadline for Decision 
On Formation of New Jersey Synod 


By Ratpu I. SHoOcKEY 


CampEN—A deadline has been set for 
reaching a decision on the formation of a 
synod in New Jersey. May 1, 1948, was 
date agreed upon by pastors and laymen 
of the New Jersey Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and the New Jer- 
sey District of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. Meeting was held in Zion Church, 
Riverside, Sept. 30. 

An intersynodical committee, the Rev. 
C. Donald Heft, chairman, pointed out ad- 

vantages of co-ordinating 
New Jersey work in the state through 
a synodical organization. 
If all ULC congregations in the state would 
join, the body, its roll would include 141 
churches with 50,000 confirmed members. 

At present the Rev. Floyd P. Milleman 
is president of the New Jersey Conference 
and the Rev. Paul W. Kapp, president of 
the New Jersey District. 

Key cHurcHEs for a fall evangelism pro- 
gram in South Jersey have been desig- 
nated by the social missions committees 
of the synodical groups in the area. The 
schedule includes: Epiphany, Camden; St. 
Paul’s, Collingswood; St. John’s, Westville; 
and Holy Trinity, Audubon—Nov. 2. 

Zion, Riverside; The Saviour, Trenton— 
Nov. 3. 

Epiphany, Pleasantville; Immanuel, 
Lakewood—Nov. 4. 

St. Paul’s, Millville; Our Saviour, Stone 
Harbor—Nov. 5. 

FALL MEETINGS of the New Jersey Con- 
ference were held in Trinity Church, Tren- 
ton, Oct. 16, and Epiphany Church, Cam- 
den, Oct. 17. 


SoutH JERSEY FEDERATED LUTHER LEAGUE | 


held its fall conference in Ascension 
Church, Haddon Heights, Sept. 12-13. The 
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Rev. W. Russell Zimmerman, pastor of 
Augustus Church, Trappe, Pa., was speaker. 

FEATURED SPEAKERS at the South Jersey 

. Intermediate Luther League rally recently 

were the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest Flothmeier, 
missionaries from Monrovia, Liberia, and 
Corporal George Marsh, New Jersey State 
police. Sessions were held in Temple 
Church, Merchantville. James Morentz is 
the newly elected secretary in charge of 
this work. 

Miss Nona Diecut, ULC representative 
to the recent Lutheran World Federation 
meeting, spoke to the Lutheran ministerial 
association of Camden and vicinity Sept. 
15, in St. Luke’s Church, Collingswood. 

A GOAL OF 2,500 MEMBERS in the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Lutheran Home of New 
Jersey was set by key leaders Oct. 1. Over 
50 women attended the meeting in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Atlantic City. Mrs. Nor- 
man Snyder is president of the auxiliary. 

Dr. B. F. Rupisity resigned as pastor of 
Trinity Church, Woodbury, Sept. 30, to 
accept a call to St. John’s Church, Troy, 
N. Y.... The Rev. Paul J. Neff, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Wildwood, retired 


Oct. 1, after 40 years in the ministry. 

ULC sTEWARDSHIP APPEAL was presented 
to Lutherans of the Camden area by Dr. 
Clarence Stoughton Oct. 17. He spoke at 
Epiphany, the Rev. Paul C. Weber pastor. 

NEw JERSEY CONFERENCE WMS met in 
Christ Church, Camden, Oct. 22. 


Eastern Conference Convenes; 
Group Insurance Plan Announced 


By Lutuer S. STRALEY 


Aupany—A “star” has been a guiding 
inspiration to Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
the president of the New York Synod said 
recently at the meeting of the Eastern 
Conference in Christ Church, Ellenville. 

“At the top,” he said, “is Jesus Christ. 
He is the head. The two arms of the star 

are the Word and justifica- 
New York tion by faith—the formal and 

material principles of the 
Reformation. The two walking feet of the 
star are the church and the world. The 
last point is the Holy Spirit.” 


PROMINENT FIGURES in the movement to form a New Jersey synod. They are the Rev. Floyd 
Milleman, left, president of the New Jersey Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; the 
Rev. C. Donald Heft, chairman of the intersynodical committee; the Rev. Paul W. Kapp, president 
of the New Jersey District of the Central Pennsylvania Synod; and the Rey. Harry S. Bowman, 
secretary of the intersynodical committee that reported on the advisability of a synod 
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In addition to Dr. Knubel, speakers at 
the conference luncheon were Dr. Paul 
C. White, synodical secretary; the Rev. 
Eugene C. Kreider, superintendent of mis- 
sions; and Dr. Thomas L. Cline, secretary 
of promotion for the ULC Board of Pen- 
sions. The Rev. Franklin L. Jensen, Faith 
Church, Schenectady, presided. 

Albert Meurer, layman of St. John’s 
Church, Poughkeepsie, presented a paper 
in the afternoon session on “A Layman’s 
Concept of What a Church Member Should 
Know.” <A _ scholarly work, the paper 
pointed out the Lutheran position in con- 
trast to the teachings of Calvin and the 
Roman Catholic church. A second paper 
was presented by Dr. Walter Krumwiede, 
St. John’s Church, Canajoharie. His sub- 
ject was “Concerning Article XVII of the 
Augsburg Confession, Of Christ’s Return 
to Judgment.” 

Following the reading of the papers dis- 
cussions were directed by moderators— 
the Rev. Paul R. Swank, St. John’s Church, 
Poughkeepsie, and Dr. Henry B. Dickert, 
Zion Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Preacher at the opening communion 
service was the Rev. Luther S. Straley, 
Zion Church, Athens. Celebrant was the 
Rev. Ray Everett Kulman, First Church, 
Schenectady. Assisting him were the Rev. 
Henry H. Wahl, St. John’s Church, Hudson, 
and the Rev. Floyd Buchholz, St. John’s 
Church, St. Johnsville, and St. Mark’s 
Church, Crum Creek. 

Members of Christ Church, the Rev. M. 
Luther Sievert pastor, received congratula- 
tions from delegates on their redecorated 
church. Work had been done by men of 
the congregation. 

A GROUP INSURANCE plan for pastors has 
been developed and is ready for presenta- 
tion to church councils in the Eastern Con- 
ference, Albert W. Meurer, chairman of 
the committee on pastors’ salaries, has an- 
nounced. The insurance will supplement 
the ULC pension fund. 

Cost, Mr. Meurer said, will be $36 per 
year for $2,000 term insurance. The policy 
will have no surrender value. If applied 
for within the next 60 days no physical 
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examination will be required. 

MEMBERS OF THE CapiTaL District Lu- 
theran ministerial association met recently 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Poestenkill, the Rev. Lauren H. Grandy 
pastor. The Rev. Philip M. Luther, St. 
Peter’s Church, Albany, reviewed his work 
on the sub-committee on legislative action 
of the commission on social action, New 
York State Council of Churches. This group 
studies all bills introduced into the state 
legislature which have any bearing on 
moral or religious interests. 

SOcIAL MISSION INSTITUTES have been 
scheduled, Oct. 21-24, at Albany, Pough- 
keepsie, Johnstown, and Oneonta. Pro- 
grams: “What Management Expects of the 
Church,” Benjamin J. Van Wickler of the 
Associate Industries of New -York; “What 
Labor Expects of the Church,” Harold C. 
Hanover, executive secretary of the New 
York State Federation of Labor; “The 
Problem of Mixed Marriages,” Dr. Leland 
Foster Wood, secretary of the Commission 
on Marriage and the Home of the Federal 
Council; “The Church and International 
Politics,” Richard Fegley, secretary of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
of the Federal Council. 

MAIN SPEAKERS at the convention of the 
Eastern Conference WMS, Oct. 14, were 
Miss Helen Evans, missionary to Africa, 
and Miss Helen M. Shirk, secretary with 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions. Ses- 
sions were held in First Church, Pough- 
keepsie, the Rev. J. Christian Port pastor. 

CHANGES OF PASTORATE: Installed as pas- 
tor of St. Thomas’ Church, Churchtown, 
Sept. 21, was the Rev. August Westlin. 
The Rev. Henry H. Wahl, Hudson, gave 
the charge to the congregation, and the 
Rev. Luther S. Straley, conference pres- 
ident, preached the sermon to the pastor. 
Liturgist was the Rev. G. Oliver Sands, 
Ancram. ... Dr. H. Dennington Hayes re- 
signed as pastor of the Church of Hartwick 
Seminary, Oct. ly and retired from the 
active ministry. 

The Rev. Paul M. Young will leave the 
territory of the conference, Oct. 15, to ac- 
cept a call to historic Zion Church, Old- 
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wick, N. J. Pastor Young had returned 
to his home in Rhinebeck after completing 
his work at the Anniston, Ala., Lutheran 
Service Center... . Dr. Raymond C. Deitz 
began work at St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mondville, and St. John’s Church, Sharon, 
Oct. 1. Formerly pastor of Trinity Church, 
Hollis, L. I., he will be installed Nov. 9.... 
Dr. B. F. Rudisill became pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Troy, Oct. 1. He moved 
from Woodbury, N. J. 

ANNIVERSARIES: Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, 
assistant executive secretary of the ULC 
Board of American Missions, preached at 
the 105th anniversary celebration at Trin- 
ity Church, Kingston, recently. The Rev. 
Frank Lawrence Gollnick is pastor....A 
week of festivities marked the 100th anni- 
versary of St. John’s Church, Ancram. 
Among guest speakers were the Rev. 
Eugene C. Kreider; the Rev. Walter E. 
Bock, Holy Comforter Church, Bronx; and 
Dr. Herbert D. Shimer, Canajoharie. Two 
former pastors of St. John’s took part in 
the celebration. They were the Rev. LeRoy 
S. Deitrich and the Rev. W. Alfred Wietz. 
Present pastor is the Rev. G. Oliver Sands. 

The 200th anniversary of Gilead Church, 
Center Brunswick, the Rev. Dayton Van 
Deusen pastor, will be celebrated through- 
out the fall with a series of services. Guest 
speakers, Oct. 5, were Dr. Frederick R. 
Knubel, synodical president, and the Rev. 
Franklin L. Jensen, a son of the congre- 
gation. 

HERE AND THERE: Every church visita- 
tion program in the conference is in full 
swing under the direction of the Rev. Paul 
J. Strenge, Atonement Church, Oneonta. 

. . The council of the Church of the 
Atonement, Saugerties, the Rev. Herbert 
N. Gibney pastor, has voted for the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper on the 
first Sunday of every month. 

The parsonage of St. Paul’s Church, 
Wurtemburg, has been renovated in prepa- 
ration for the arrival of the Rev. Carl A. 
Romoser, newly called pastor. . . . St. 
Paul’s Church, West Camp, is sponsoring 
a Boy Scout troop in the Ulster-Greene 
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Long Charges Church to Foster 


Understanding Among Nations 
By O.Liver W. Powers 


BrookLtyn—Greatest opportunity of the 
church today is to help build international 
understanding and peace, Dr. Ralph Long, 
executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, told Brooklyn ministers at 
their annual convocation Sept. 30. “While 
the church,” he said, “is not engaged in the 
political or diplomatic work of the world, 
it can help clear away much of the mis- 
understanding and bitterness.” 

At the same meeting Baptist leader Gor- 
don Baker charged that the choice before 

the church is either to “evan- 

gelize or die.” In his report 
New York on the Baptist World Confer- 
ence in Denmark, he claimed that the 
European church is becoming the victim 
of an ecclesiasticism “that is getting in its 
way.” 

INSTALLATIONS: New assistant .pastor at 
Incarnation Church is the Rev. Robert M. 
Ireland. Charge to the pastor at the in- 
stallation service was given by the Rev. 
Edward T. Horn, IL, of Philadelphia and 
the charge to the congregation by Dr. 
Harold S. Miller, Incarnation pastor. .. . 
The Rev. Robert J. Nelson was installed as 
assistant pastor at Good Shepherd Church 
recently. The Rev. William C. Ney of 
Brookline, Pa., preached the charge to the 
pastor and Dr. William F. Sunday, pastor 
at Good Shepherd, addressed the congre- 
gation. 

The Rev. Norman Ross is new pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church. Taking part in the 
installation service were: The Rev. Alfred 
J. Krahmer, conference president; the Rev. 
Harold Sticht, St. Paul’s Church; the Rev. 
Curtis Klinger, Irvington, N. J.; and Dr. 
Ernest Mollenauer, Manhattan. Mr. Ross 
was formerly pastor of First Church, Lyons. 

ANNIVERSARIES: St. Peter’s Church, Dr. 
J. G. F. Blaesi pastor, celebrated its 80th 
anniversary, Oct. 12, with Dr. Frederick 
R. Knubel, synodical president, as festival 
preacher. Chaplain E. W. Hammer of the 
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Veterans Administration Hospital, North- 
port, will preach Nov. 9. At this service 
a bronze plaque will be dedicated to mem- 
bers who served in the war. ... Zion 
Church, Bedford Avenue, will celebrate 
its 60th anniversary Nov. 9-16. Among 
speakers will be Dr. Knubel; Pastor H. A. 
Kropp, Zion Church, Henry St.; Judge 
Frederick L. Kopf; and Henry Hesterberg, 
former president of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. The Rev. Leopold W. Bernhard is 
pastor. .. . Sixty workers were commis- 
sioned at St. Stephen’s Church, Oct. 5, to 
visit members in the interest of the 
church’s 50th anniversary celebration to be 
held next year. 

Four CHURCHES in the southern section 
of Brooklyn will have a joint Reformation 
service Oct. 26 at St. Mark’s Church, the 
Rev. Ellis K. Kretschmer pastor. Other 
congregations taking part are St. Mat- 
thew’s, St. John’s, Prospect Ave., and 
Emanuel. The Rev. Norman Sutterlin, pas- 
tor at Emanuel, will preach. 

Miss Jessie BoomHower, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. William G. Boomhower, and An- 
drew F. Whitney of Baltimore were mar- 
ried Aug. 3. The ceremony was performed 
by Dr. Boomhower, who is pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Rodney Street, and the Rev. 
Oliver W. Powers, pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church. 

HERE AND THERE: Pastor and Mrs. Kret- 
schmer held a musical recital Oct. 17. They 
were assisted by Mrs. Gertrude Winston. 
... Police Commissioner Arthur W. Wall- 
ander is speaking at the October meeting 
of the St. Stephen’s men’s club. ...A 
memorial service for Pastor Samuel Korn- 
mann was conducted by the Brooklyn In- 
ner’ Mission Society. at St. Luke’s Church, 
Oet. 19. He had been director of this So- 
ciety until the time.of his death, Aug. 25. 


Slovak Zion Youth Pledge $200 
For Foreign Ministerial Student 


Manuatran—Young people of the East- 
ern Conference, Slovak Zion Synod, will 
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give $200 to help support an Argentine 
ministerial student. This de- 
New York 
first postwar youth confer- 
ence, Holy Trinity Slovak Church, the Rev. 
John Shintay pastor, Sept. 14. Over 160 


delegates from Connecticut, New Jersey, | 


New York, and Pennsylvania attended. 


Special speakers were the Rev. Joseph | 


Juras, secretary of the Young People’s As- 


sociation of Slovakia, and the Rev. Andrew | 


Mazak, missionary to Argentina. Rudolph 


Shintay, Trenton, N. J., was elected pres- | 


ident. Other officers named were: George 
Zipay, Binghamton, N. Y., vice president; 
Mildred Buso, Skaneateles, N. Y., secre- 


cision was made at the body’s | 


tary; Helen Landesman, Newark, N. J., | 


treasurer; and Eniily Krajcik, Bridgeport, 
Conn., corresponding secretary. 
St. Perer’s CHurcH marked its 85th an- 


niversary Oct. 19-26. Speakers: Dr. Walter | 


C. Langsam, president of Wagner College; 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Get~ 
tysburg Seminary; Dr. Frederick R. Knu- 
bel, president of the New York Synod; the 
Rev. John Sprock, president of the New 
York Conference; and the Rev. Ernest J. 
Mollenauer, pastor of St. John’s Church, 


Christopher Street, Dr. Russell F. Auman 


is pastor. 


St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Nanuet, the Rev. H. J. | 


Cornish pastor, celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary Oct. 5-19. Among preachers were 
Dr. Frederick R. Knubel; the Rev. Charles 
Boehner, Greenfield, Mass., first pastor of 
the congregation; and the Rev. J. Christian 
Krahmer, Islip Terrace, L. I. 


CAMPUS 


Alleman alcove 


Arriving at Gettysburg Seminary are | 


contributions from all sections of the coun- 
try. The money will be added to a fund 
being raised by former students and friends 
of Dr. Herbert C. Alleman, professor 
emeritus of Old Testament. It will pro- 
vide a special alcove in the new Gettysburg 
Seminary library to contain the more val- 
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uable of Dr. Alleman’s collection of Old 
Testament materials. 

Dr. and Mrs. Alleman recently moved 
from Gettysburg after 36 years on the 
seminary campus. They will make their 
home with their son, Dr. Benson Alleman, 
in Silver Spring, Md. 


Six join Thiel staff 

One of six new faculty members at Thiel 
College is Luther T. Jansen, who will teach 
sociology and social service work. A holder 
of graduate degrees 
from the University 
of Washington and 
Union Theological 
Seminary in New 
York City, he expects 
to receive his doc- 
torate from Colum- 
bia University next 
spring. 

During the past 
two years Mr. Jansen 
has worked at Sloane 
House while study- 
ing at Columbia. Previously he had served 
two years as assistant to the Rev. W. F. 
Sunday, Brooklyn. 

Although only 160 students could be ad- 
mitted to the freshman class at Thiel this 
semester, over 1,600 applied. Total enroll- 
ment this year is 564—395 men and 169 
women. In the student body are 268 vet- 
erans. 


20 Years of Broadcasting Services 
Marked at Trinity Church, Reading 


By LuTHER SCHLENKER 


Reapinc—Trinity Church, Reading, has 
completed 20 years of broadcasting Sunday 
morning services. This was the first local 
congregation on the air in this area. 

Up to this year the broadcasting, through 
Station WEEU, has been sponsored by 

interested members of the 
Pennsylvania church. Now the broad- 
casting company sponsors 
the service free of charge. Two character- 
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istics have marked the broadcasts over the 
years. The full Common Service has been 
used. No solicitation of support has been 
made to the listening public. 

RURAL INSTITUTE of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania Board of Home Missions was 
held at Christ Church, Dryville, Oct. 8. 
Special speaker was Dr. William G, Mather, 
associate professor of rural sociology, State 
College. His subject: “Religious Implica- 
tions of the Agricultural Revolution.” 

A panel discussion on “Religious Edu- 
cation in the Rural Parish” was directed 
by Dr. D. Luke Biemesderfer, president of 
State Teachers’ College, Millersville. Others 
taking part were Dr. Theodore K. Finck, 
editor with the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board; the Rev. Earl F. Rahn, ex- 
ecutive secretary of Christian Education 
for the Ministerium; Dr. S. White Rhyne, 
executive secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board; the Rev. John E. 
Youse, Pine Grove; Newton W. Geiss, 
superintendent of public schools in Berks 
County; Robert H. Miller, general secre- 
tary of the Reading YMCA; and Miss 
Esther Siegler, public school teacher in 
Lancaster County. 

ZION (Spires) CuHurcu, Alsace Township, 
recently broke ground for the erection of 
a new church. The Rev. Hobart W. Tyson, 
pastor, turned the first spadeful of earth, 
assisted by Levi Eddinger, member of the 
building committee who had participated 
in the ground-breaking ceremonies in 1887 
and 1912 for the two former churches. 

Chief speaker was the Rev. Victor Kron- 
inger, president of the conference. Other 
clergymen participating were the Rev. 
David U. Druckenmiller, the Rev. Paul J. 
Dundore, and the Rev. Elmer Deibert. 
Music was furnished by a brass quartet 
from Frieden’s Church, Oley. 

The new church will cost approximately 
$43,500. It will be 30 x 77 feet and consist 
of a basement and first floor. The entire 
church will be erected, but only the base- 
ment will be completed at present. 

Sr. Jonn’s CuurcH, Kutztown, has begun 
the erection of a social hall on the rear 
lot of their future church site. The 40 x 
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42-foot building will be of concrete block 
construction. It will contain a kitchen and 
dining hall. 

SatemM (SHALTER’S) CHURCH, the Rev. 
Clarence Keiser stated supply pastor, has 
just completed an extensive improvement 
program. The following memorials were 
given: Three-piece set of communion ves- 
sels, a pair of candlesticks, sets of red and 
white paraments. Also presented as gifts 
were a candle lighter and set of violet 
paraments. Other improvements include 
an oil burner given by the Sunday school 
and 100 Common Service Books, many 
given as memorials or gifts. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Reading, recently 
celebrated the completion of improvements 
with special services conducted by Pastor 
Elmer R. Deibert. Guest preachers were 
the Rev. David Longacre and the Rev. 
Victor Kroninger. Improvements included 
painting, redecorating, and new altar ap- 
pointments. 

Triniry CHurcH, Wernersville, the Rev. 
Clarence R. Schaffer pastor, marked its 
50th anniversary recently with a week- 
‘long celebration. It opened with a Sunday 
sschool session at which Judge Frederick 
A. Marx was the speaker. The Rev. Victor 
‘Kroninger spoke at the anniversary serv- 
ice proper, the Rev. Ralph Starr and Dr. 
‘George Ehrgood on community night, the 
Rev. Frank Radcliffe at the homecoming 
service, and the Rev. Earl S. Erb at the 
service of rededication of the renovated 
edifice. New appointments include an altar 
picture in memory of Eugene E. Dietrich, 
offering plates in memory of Mrs. Robert 
S. Middleton and Mrs. Howard E. Scheetz, 
chancel renovations in memory of Cora 
and Sarah Fidler, and a credence table 
given by the 1947 catechetical class. 

“AMERICA MUST TIGHTEN its belt and help 
more during the coming winter than ever 
before so that the civilization of the pres- 
ent shall be conserved,” said Dr. Samuel 
G. Trexler, who recently returned from 
Europe. There he was one of a 10-man 
committee which toured Yugoslavia to in- 
spect the conditions of religious liberty. 
Speaking at the morning service of the 
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50th anniversary of St. Thomas Church, 
Bernville, Dr. J. Russell Fink pastor, Dr. 
Trexler said that the church is the only 
institution that can develop a spirit which 
will make the world dwell in peace. The 
following former pastors were present at 
the afternoon celebration: Dr. Morris Good, 
the Rev. J. I. Hummer, the Rev. Raymond 
C. Miller, and the Rev. Ralph Baily. 

HERE AND THERE: Carroll W. Hartline, 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity Church, 
Reading, has just completed 25 years of 
service. . . . The Rev. Donald Heist has 
received and accepted a call to the newly 
formed Strausstown parish. It now con- 
sists of three congregations: Zion, Strauss- 
town; Salem, Bethel; and Trinity, Rehrers- 
burg. 

The Rev. Addison C. Planz has been ex- 
tended a call by the Grimsville parish to 
succeed the Rev. Ira Klick, who recently 
retired. .. . The conference publicity com- 
mittee again conducted a booth at the 
Reading Fair. Use of a huge informational 
poster and sound machine, and the distri- 
bution of pamphlets highlighted the dis- 
play which was under the direction of the 


Rev. Walter Hempel. .. . The Rev. John | 
Hassler and Dr. Allen S. Meck were speak- | 
ers at a fellowship dinner sponsored by | 


the East Penn Federation of Churches. 


The conference Luther League held its | 
annual picnic at Egelman Park recently... . | 
The quarterly meeting of the Women’s | 
League was held in Atonement Church, | 
Wyomissing, recently. Plans were made | 


for a corps of speakers to tour the county 


and describe the work of the League. . 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of Tue LUTHERAN, 


spoke at the rededication of the renovated 


Alsace Church, Reading, Sept. 28. Recent | 


church improvements costing 


approx- | 


imately $20,000 include new lighting fix- | 
tures, partitions, painting, and general re- | 


pair. Among other speakers in a series of 
festival services were: The Rev. George 
R. Koehler, former pastor of the church; 
the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger, president 
of the Reading Conference; and the Rev. 
Ross H. Stover, Philadelphia. 
Lester E. Fetter is pastor. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL. SEMINARY 
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he Gift hat Wins A Smile 


Luther Emblem 
Costume Jewelry 


These costume designs make ideal year round 
gifts for young and old —for birthdays, for 
Easter, for awards or rewards. You'll want to accent the smartness of your 
wardrobe with their distinctive beauty and quality craftsmanship. 


For A 
Young Miss 


THE COSTUME PIN, Ster- 
ling filigree design frames 
sun-ray lucite center. Luther 


Emblem mounted on center. 
INNES Siaeeeece ne $3.60 tax incl. 


THE STERLING BRACE- 
LET, Dainty links of sterling 
silver. Attractive center with 
Luther Emblem. 

NM5BSAN ........ $3.60 tax incl. 


For A Young Man 


For the young man, and for the older men, too, there are 
the new solid gold lapel pins—or the sturdy silver tie clasp. 


With an attractive Luther Emblem tie clasp your 
tie is sure to be neat, in place, and smooth with 
that ‘“‘just pressed” look. 


STERLING SILVER TIE CLASP 
NM642N, $1.50 tax incl. 


WRITE FOR L. E. JEWELRY CIRCULAR 


Please Order From 
Your Nearest Branch 
Of 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 8, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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Church Workers Ask Politicians 
To Protect Youth from Gambling 


By Cuartes A. Puts 


A RESOLUTION URGING Christians in politics 
to resist strenuously the influence of 
gambling interests among American youth 
was passed by the 230 Sunday school work- 
ers gathered in Appleton, Sept. 11-12. The 
delegates from 32 congregations also sug- 
gested that Christian organizations alert 
young people to the demoralizing effects 
of gambling through educational programs. 

Wisconsin’s Lutheran governor, the Hon. 
Oscar Rennebohm, was a speaker at the 

church workers’ convention. 
Wisconsin Among leaders were the Rev. 

Reuben Gornitzka, Evangel- 
ical Lutheran pastor from Milwaukee; the 
Rev. John Rilling, Minneapolis; Miss 
Eleanor Stelzner, associate secretary with 
the ULC Parish and Church School Board; 


WANTED 
At the Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Man or 
couple to serve as Supervisor of teen-age chil- 
dren. Must live in. 
Apply Rev. W. K. Reinert, Supt., Topton, Pa. 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


a 


i - ‘ In Philadelphia attend 
: EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


4th & Carpenter Sts., 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services: 

10 A. M., German 

11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 

& Bible Class 

Emanuel—God With Us. 
Come and Brihg a Friend 
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the Rev. John P. Shannon, Northwest 
Synod youth secretary; and the Rev. Albert 
Birch, Milwaukee. Almost 50 people took 
part in the conducting of discussion groups. 

Officers of the organization are: The Rev. 
Charles Burmeister, president; the Rev. 
Milton C. Johnson, vice president; Roy 
Kimpel, treasurer; Mrs. Clarence Jacob, 
secretary; and Miss Helen Werner, statis- 
tician. 

A TOTAL OF $222,846.90 had been con- 
tributed by the Northwest Synod for Lu- 
theran World Action, Sept. 15. In regular 
benevolence-giving the synod is 23 per cent 
ahead of last year’s record. Prospects 
point toward the meeting of the synod’s 
$260,000 budget. _ 

Already synodical leaders are getting 
ready to spark the collection of the “double 
apportionment” in 1948. Members of the 
stewardship committee, the general boards, 
the staff—40 in all—are making personal 
calls on all pastors and many church coun- 
cils to warm them up on the matter of the 
double benevolence project. “If this is suc- 
cessful,” writes President R. H. Gerberding, 
“the biggest part of the enterprise is done.” 

DECISION TO ESTABLISH a home for the 
aged was made by the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence at its convention in Antigo, Sept. 22- 
23. Appointed to direct the raising of 
funds for the institution were the Rev. 
George B. McCreary, the Rev. J. J. Lip- 
poldt, and Mrs. George Johnson, Appleton. 

Dr. A. C. M. Ahlen, professor at North- 
western Seminary, addressed the group of 
46 pastors on “What Can We Learn from 
Kierkegaard?” Others on the program 
were the Rev. Paul Bishop, Milwaukee; 
the Rev. Clarence Hansen, Begley; the 
Rev. R. W. Girod, Bailey’s Harbor; and 
the Rev. Frank R. Wagner, Phillips. 

WHEN THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE orig- 
inally voted to buy a camp, there was not 
even a shoe-string on which to do busi- 
ness. Yet they talked about a $36,000 
property and an ultimate expenditure of 
$60,000. On Sept. 4, a total of $10,000 was 
needed to make a second payment on the 
contract. With pastors away on vacation, 
many felt fearful. But when the date for 
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payment came, the total contributed to- 
ward the $10,000 objective was more than 
$18,000. 

HIGHT DIFFERENT LUTHERAN BODIES are rep- 
resented in the new ministerium formed 
by Lutheran pastors of the Milwaukee 
area, Sept. 15. At this meeting the Rev. 
J. H. Baumgaertner, Missouri Synod pas- 
tor, gave a report on the recent meeting 
of his church in Chicago. The Rev. Paul 
E. Valentiner served as chairman. New 
officers will be elected Oct. 20. 

TEN NORTHERN WISCONSIN churches spon- 
sored the 1947 stewardship session at 
Antigo, Sept. 21. The movie “And Now I 
See” was shown. Synodical stewardship 
‘secretary H. T. Rasmussen, Minneapolis, 
spoke on “How to Do It,” with reference 
to the 1948 anniversary offering. The Rev. 
C. H. Zeidler, member of the 1947 alloca- 
tion committee, substituted on the pro- 
gram for synodical treasurer J. K. Jensen 
who is recovering from an automobile 
accident. 

ATONEMENT CHURCH, Racine, the Rev. 
Jerome Miller pastor, has reduced its debt 
from $30,000 to $4,700 since 1945. Plan is 
to have the church debt-free by Dec. 31. 
Although debt-conscious, the congregation 
has paid its full quota of $6,750 for Lu- 
theran World Action. 

The pastor, choirs, Sunday school teach- 
ers, and organist of Atonement Church go 
to the country every Sunday. Each week 
they conduct services in a colonial church 
building near the edge of the parish. It 
had been abandoned. In this way they 
reach many people who had _ stopped 
church-going when the church was closed. 

“Lire Becins aT 40” is the slogan of St. 
John’s Church, Oshkosh, which celebrated 
its 40th anniversary Sept. 28. Pastor Wil- 
liam B. Downey, Milwaukee, former navy 
chaplain, and the Rev. Amos G. Streich 
were special speakers. 

Tue LUTHERAN and The Foreign Mission- 
ary are sent to every family in the con- 
gregation of First Church, Sheboygan. “The 
council regards this item,” reports Pastor 
George B. McCreary, “as one of its most 
prudent expenditures.” 
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; TREASURY==4 
OF 


RELIGIOUS PLAYS 


Selected by 
THELMA BROWN 
Introduction by 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


Here are twenty complete, carefully se- 
lected religious ree for all occasions 
and for groups of all ages. Casts require 
3 to 18 characters; production time 
ranges from 20 to 90 minutes. Most of 
the plays have 6 to 8 characters and run 
30 minutes. Simplicity of production, 
effectiveness of each play in presenting 
religious truth and Christian personality, 
and needs of the average church and 
school determined this selection. $3.00 


== THE WILLOW == 


and 


;— THE BRIDGE >=] 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
and 
FRANKLIN COLE 


The famous Japanese Christian leader 
and an American pastor, who as a navy 
chaplain was the first to meet Kagawa 
after the surrender in Tokyo Bay, join 
in testimony to the truth that Christian- 
ity bridges all gulfs. They share indi- 
vidual experiences and some of the feel- 
ing of what they found in each other 
and together in the Christian faith. An 
attractive gift book with simulated Jap- 
anese print cover. $1.50 


== LAYMEN 
SPEAKING = 


Edited by 
WALLACE C. SPEERS 
Introduction by 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


In these actual church talks 28 laymen 
discuss the workability of Christianity, 
the relationship of minister and layman, 
the application of Christian principles 
to business and community life, and the 
Christian approach to local, national, and 
world problems. This book is an aid for 
securing and a demonstration of increas- 
ingly active participation by laymen in 
the church. It is a book for pastors, 
church officers, and all laymen. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


LE Avsociation P. ress 
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Unity CuurcH, MInwavkEE, plans to wipe 
out its $50,000 debt by the end of the year 
and climax a seven-year effort. The next 
step, according to Pastor R. L. Bolton, is 
a $100,000 remodeling program. This will 
provide the church with a seating capacity 
of 700 people. 

A 13-Room HOUSE to be used for Sunday 
school purposes was recently purchased by 
St. Matthew’s Church, Wauwatosa. Al- 
though the congregation is waiting for 
better times to build, the building fund has 
swelled to over $63,000. Services are held 
each Sunday morning at 8.00, 9.15, and 
10.45. 

WHEN THE LATE Dr. Russell Conwell 
found that he had enough students on his 
“payroll” to start a college, he established 
Temple University in Philadelphia. The 
Rev. Paul E. Bishop, Milwaukee, might be 
faced with a similar concern. Out of the 
700 confirmed members in Bay Shore Lu- 
theran Church, 99 are attending colleges 
and universities. 


LLOv, DAs POMECER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 
NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming. Hundreds of magazine editors 
are buying short features and “fillers” - 
from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 
sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5N S. Sevemth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


SPEAKERS AT THE 55th anniversary cele- 
bration of Immanuel Church, Bailey’s Har- | 
bor, were the Rev. E. W. Mueller, staff 
member with the NLC Division of Amer- | 
ican Missions, and the Rev. Samuel H. | 
Roth, Neenah. The Rev. Robert W. Girod 
is pastor of this congregation which has 
grown from 15 to 100 families. 

HERE AND THERE: Birthday cards from all 
sections of the synod poured into Janes- 
ville, Sept. 21, for J. K. Jensen, synodical 
treasurer. . . . The Rev. J. J. Lippoldt, 
“circuit-riding Lutheran pastor” who re- 
cently brought his seven congregations into | 
the ULC, reports that Luther Leagues 
have been formed at Cuba City, Mineral | 
Point, Darlington, and Burton. | 

Only two parishes in Wisconsin are va- | 
cant: Advent, Cedarburg, and Calvary, | 
Two Rivers. ... The Rev. Archie N. Camp- 
bell recently resigned as assistant pastor 
of Redeemer Church, Milwaukee. 
Bethlehem Church, Portage, recently called 
Seminarian Robert Anderson. 

Dr. Paul C. Empie spoke at a Lutheran 
World Action rally in Milwaukee Oct. 12. | 

Luther League rallies were held | 
throughout the state Sept. 21-28... . Pastor 
Milton C. Johnson is president of the or- 
ganization which sponsored a Protestant 
“community sing” at the Swan City park, | 
Beaver Dam, this summer. More than | 
2,000 people attended. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


ADEN, R. E. From St. Mark's Church, Batesville, 
Ind. To St. John's Church, Bluff Springs, Ill. 

BARKLEY, W. W. From Mercersburg, Pa. To 
Grace Church, Camp Hill, Pa. 1701 Chatham 
Rd. 

BELGUM, DAVID. From St. Mark's Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., as Assistant. To Boston, 
Mass. 106 Colberg Ave., Roslindale. 

DEITZ, RAYMOND C. From Holy Trinity 
Church, Hollis, Erol No Yo alot StasPaule 
Church, Richmondville, N. Y. 

DEXNIS, PETER J. From Messiah Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. To Board of Social Missions, 
New York 16, N. Y. 231 Madison Ave. 
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ECKHOFF, CARL H. From Advent Church, 
Cedarburg, Wis. To Trinity Church, Glen- 
burn, N. D. 

FETTER, RAYMOND L. From Grace Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. To Christ Church, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 125 E. High St. 

FISHER, WALLACE E. From English Lutheran 
Church, Zelienople, Pa. To Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, Pa., as 
Seminary Ave. 

FOELSCH, CHARLES B. From Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Maywood, Ill., as President. 
To Holy Trinity Church, New York 23, N. Y. 
3 W. 65th St. 

GILBERT, HERMAN L. From St. Paul's Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio. To Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, New York 16, N. Y., as Secretary. 231 
Madison Ave. 

GILMER, MAX. From Urbana, Ill. To Trinity 
Church, Macomb, Ill. 123 S. Campbell St. 
HECKATHORN, FRED A. From St. Paul's and 
Trinity Churches, Rock Grove, Ill. To St. 
James’ Church, Olney, IIl., and Union Church, 

Gila, Ill. Route 2, Olney. 

HECKMAN, IRWIN E. From Philadelphia, Pa. 
To Lutheran Home for Aged, Fremont, Nebr., 
as Superintendent. 1217 Nye Ave. 

HEIST DONALD H. From St. John's Church, 
Columbia, Pa., as Assistant. To Strausstown 
Parish, Pa. Route 4, Allentown, Pa. 

HELMLY, CECIL C. From Christ Church, Cull- 
man, Ala. To St. Andrew's and St. Mark's 
Churches, Plains, Ga. 

HELWIG, E. KOONTZ. From Trinity Church, 
Lemasters, Pa. To St. Paul's Church, Utica, 
Md., and St. Paul's Church, Walkersville, Md. 
Walkersville. 

HERB, DONALD W. From Chaplaincy. To St. 
Matthew's Church, Lancaster, Pa. 126 Willow 
Ave., Adamstown, Pa. 

HOLLAND, CHARLES F. From Chaplaincy. 
To Zion Church, Minersville, Pa. 410 S. Third 
Si 

HOLMGREN, WARNER E. From Zion Church, 
Defiance, Ohio. To Indianola Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 222 E. Lane St. 

HOUSEWRIGHT, GEORGE A. From First 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., as Associate 
Pastor. To Gladstone Park Church, Chicago, 
II]. 5218 N. Melvina. 
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KNUDTEN, ARTHUR C. From St. Michael's 
Church, Berkeley, Calif. To Naka-no Ku, 
Japan, as Missionary. 921 Ni Chome, Sagi- 
nomiya. 

LETTS, HAROLD C. From St. Peter's Church, 
Jamaica, N. Y. To Board of Social Missions, 
New York 16, N. Y. 231 Madison Ave. 

McKNIGHT, HENRY T. From Emanuel Church, 
New Haven, Conn. To First Church, Lyons, 
NeaYe Sr ligh Ste 

MILLER, HARLON M. From Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to Mt. Pleasant Church, Chicora, Pa. Box 156. 

MUMM, HARRY. From New York, N. Y. To 
Fremont, Nebr., as Professor. 805 N. Irving 
St 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Anna Hain 
Mrs. Anna Hain, 72, widow of the Rev. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre- nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


A. S. Hain, who was a member of the for- 
mer West Pennsylvania Synod, died in the 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hospital, July 26. She 
had received first and second degree burns, 
July 22, when her nightdress caught fire 
from the flame of a candle. 

Mrs. Hain lived in Fort Plain, N. Y., with 
her two daughters, Irene and Elizabeth. 
Besides her daughters, she is survived by 
two sons: Jacob L. Hain, Reading, Pa., and 
Edward Hain, Kew Gardens, L. I. 

The Rev. H. H. Mahl, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Fort Plain, conducted the funeral 
services. 


H.. J. Billow 
The Rev. H. J. Billow, 59, former pres- 
ident of the Danville Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, died at his 
home in McAllisterville, Pa., Sept. 15. 
During the past two years he had been 


| By Robert H. Gearhart, Jr. 


TOWARD 
CERTAINTY 


“Helpful to young peo- 
ple because of its clear, 
direct dealing with the 
fundamentals of Chris- 
tian conviction.” 

Edna Hull, Head of 
Philosophy and Reli- 
gion Division, Cleve- 
land Public Library. 


at your bookstore 


$1.50 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
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STOLES 
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COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 
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pastor of Trinity Church, McAllisterville. 
Pastor Billow was born in Perry County, 
iar 


served the Turbotville, Pa., parish for 
seven years. Then followed over 18 years 


Pas 


After graduation from Muhlenberg 
College and Philadelphia Seminary, he © 


as pastor of St. John’s Church, Catawissa, | 


In addition to his wife, he is survived _ 


by four children: Ruth, 
music at the Mifflin, Pa. grade school; 
Grace, a student at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity; and Paul and Harry, students at the 
Philadelphia Seminary. 

Funeral services were held in Trinity 
Church, Sept. 17. The Rev. Paul W. De- 
Lauter, Mifflintown, Pa., was in charge. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 
22. New Jersey Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Christ Church, Camden 


24-25. Executive Board, ULC Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Harrisburg 
27-28. East Pennsylvania Conference. St. Mat- — 


thew's Church, Reading 


28. Chicago Conference, Women's Mission- | 
ary Society. People's Church, Chicago _ 
West Pennsylvania Conference, Wom- 


28-29. 
en's Missionary Society. Grace Church, 
‘Red Lion, Pa. . 

29-30. 
Missionary Society. St. Paul's Church, 
Ardmore 

30. Norristown Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Church, 
Souderton, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 

6- 7. Women's League, Gettysburg College. 
Christ Church, Gettysburg, Pa. 

7. ULC Board of Pensions. Philadelphia 

7. Long Island Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

11. Virginia Synod Brotherhood. St. Mark's 
Church, Roanoke 

13. ULC. Board of Social Missions. 
York City 


Emmanuel 


The Lutheran 


East Pennsylvania Conference, Women's 


Good Shepherd. 


New © 


supervisor of | 


2 
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October 22, 1947 
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160 Pages 
Completely 
Illustrated 


Sibtrae 
New 


in a BUYING GUIDE 


What is proper—what is available for church 
memorial giving? If you are asking these questions of your- 
self—or if your organization is in a similar quandary, you'll 
want this brand new buying guide to church furniture and 
furnishings. For the asking—you can get a FREE copy of 
our New Ecclesiastical Arts Catalog—the first of its kind 
ever published by your publication house. It’s an education 
to look through—particularly if you work with your own 
church altar or serve on a building or restoration commit- 
tee. Impressive appointments in metalware, woodware, 
clothware are featured in wide variety. You'll find memorial 
suggestions for almost any size gift fund. Our counsel serv- 
ice helps you select memorials in keeping with your local 
church design and proper Lutheran usage. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TO 


Ecclesiastical Arts Department 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


or any of the following Branch Stores: Chicago 11, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Columbia 3, S. C., Baltimore 1, Los Angeles 5. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of your 
New Ecclesiastical Arts Catalog 92-E. 
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im CONCLUSION .. 


e e ° e e e 


On Tuurspay there was no chicken 
on the menu. That was fine. Americans 
are saving grain on behalf of Europe. 
Everyone has been told we must save 
100 million bushels. 

It’s easy to be cynical about how 
seriously we Americans will deprive 
ourselves to help others. We remember 
how people hurried to the black market 
for everything that was scarce during 
the war. No doubt many of them will 
continue to get their fried eggs for 
breakfast every Thursday, and eat as 
much bread as ever. 

We don’t have to answer for them. 
If we ourselves can save some grain, 
that will be something, regardless of 
what others do. We know this is the 
right thing to do. 


Wuart Is 1T that makes people do the 
right thing? Surely the best and 
strongest impulse directing us toward 
right action is conscience. That’s per- 
sonal, rooted in our training and our 
faith. 

Next is public opinion. People who 
haven’t much conscience will often con- 
form to standards other people expect 
of them. They hesitate to defy public 
opinion. This is what the U.S. govern- 
ment is counting on in the way the food 
situation is being handled. 

Although the church is the chief 
agency in strengthening and guiding 
conscience, the government is more 
successful than the church in creating 
public opinion. We live in a secular 
society, in which government has more 
prestige than the church. Yet public 
opinion amounts to nothing unless it is 
directed by people with conscience. It 
is at this point that the church must be 
a strong influence on government. Some 
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say the church should be the conscience 
of the state. 

There is a third source of strength 
in influencing people to do what is 
right: fear of being punished for not 
doing it. Governments make laws and 
establish penalties for breaking them, 
trying to frighten people out of wrong- 
doing. If public opinion can’t save 
enough food, there will have to be laws; 
that is, rationing. 

But laws can’t be enforced unless they 
express public opinion. In a free so- 
ciety a law must have the respect of 
the vast majority if it is to stay in force. 
A small minority can be compelled by 
law to do what the majority decides. 
A law imposed by a minority won’t last. 

Food-saving by law would be more 
effective than food-saving by public 
opinion, because it would compel some 
people to do what they don’t want to 
do. But if the opinion of the majority 
was against food-saving, the law would 
soon be pushed aside . . . first by the 
black market, then by repeal. 


THE NEXT SIX MONTHS will be a test 
of how well public opinion can be 
maintained in favor of grain-saving. In 
this case, public opinion is largely in- 
fluenced by thought of what may hap- 
pen to us if starving Europeans are 
converted to communism. But our con- 
science tells us that the real reason for 
meatless Tuesdays and eggless Thurs- 
days is our love for our brothers who 
are in need. Here is a situation in 
which love for ourselves and love for 
others walk hand-in-hand. 

Actually, they always do walk to- 
gether. But it’s too much to expect 
most people to understand that. 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 


Remove the IF ‘ft From Life 


ee : 
IF I can earn enough, I’m going to... ”’ 


IF my health holds out, I’m going to...’ 
“°F I can give my children an education...” 


°F I can retire, I’m going to buy a 


small place and take it easy!”’ 


SERRREAWNMIMMIN 


Is it easy for you to save money? Of all the money you 
have earned, how much is still yours? Will the story of 
the next twenty or thirty years be any different? Every 
“ITF” can be removed from your life insurance program. 
Lutheran Brotherhood has the answer for you. Lutheran 
Brotherhood is a mutual society; it belongs to the policy- 
holders who now own more than 195 million dollars of 
life insurance in their own Lutheran society. Lutheran 
Brotherhood offers you a savings plan which is sure, 
which is safe, and which gives results no other savings 
plan can. Life insurance is the only way to remove the 


“IF” from life. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern. Pres. Minneapolis 2. Minn. 


Bible 44azt will suzpuse You! 


"Most 
Helpful 
Bible 
Published 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida: 
“‘The inscription over the entrance of the 
Library of the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: 

‘The Half of Knowledge is to Know 

Where to Find Knowledge.’ 

The New Chain Reference Bible is the 
*Where’ to find the fullest spiritual truths 
and to gain the most complete knowledge of 
the Bible in the easiest way.’’ The Late 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, United Lutheran 
Church: “It contains more practical helps 
than any Bible I have used.’’ Dr. P. O. 
Bersell, Pres., Evangelical Lutheran 
Augustana Synod: ‘I have found it to be 
one of the most useful volumes in my library.’ 

Dr. Leander S. Keyser, Prof. Emeritus, 


55 Features * J Great Departments Make 
THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 


(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph.D.) 
of Wittenberg College: “The New Chain | 


Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verse 
e Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


Reference Bible is a treasure-house of useful 
information. Surely this is the Bible that 
ought to be in every home.” Rey. E. T. 
Bernthal, Epiphany Lutheran Church, 
Detroit: “I am completely enraptured with 
my copy of the New Chain Reference Bible. 


Many people in my church own this Bible | 


and all of*them are enthusiastic about it. I 
would like to see it in every home of my 
congregation.’’ Dr. Walter A. Maier, Radio 
Speaker, Lutheran Hour: “I use the New 
Chain Reference Bible with continued de- 
light and would not_be without it.”’ Rev. E. 
H. Buchheimer, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Detroit: ‘‘The New Chain Refer- 
ence Bible will make the study of the Scrip- 
tures more fascinating and profitable for 
every reader. I personally would not be 
without my copy.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


A u nique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


Dy “The Outline Studies of Bible Peri-ds, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular luistory. 


3. The Analysis of the Bibles Whole. 

4. The An 5 66 Books of the Bible. 

§. The An ofe every Chapter of the New Testament. 
6. The An is ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems, 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. 


Contrast bet w the Old and New Testaments. 


10. The Topical 1 y Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
i wand different subjects. 
armonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

c | Portraits of Jesus. 
14. Chart of the Messia p 
15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity, 
16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 

mon on the Moun 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. Al) Prominent Bible Characters Clas: listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 
pecial Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 
. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 
. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 
. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study 
. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 
28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one’s Bible. 
29. Concordance. 
30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 


Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 
82. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 
33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. A 
34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 
of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
eit Order, 
36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 


Test listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 
37. Titles and } of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 


the Fath nd of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies, 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israeland Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order 

41, List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mount and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dict ry Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historica] Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

y of the Gospels, citing references in different 

ents are g 
of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 
j 50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 

john. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
sentiged Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 
55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 
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The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an ime 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any le—or you may regret 
it_as others have. Ask your pastor 
about it. No other Bible is so high- 
ly praised by so many renowned 

ble Students. 
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B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., 
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a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 
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